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It is now generally acc¢pted that a Syllabus in} a foreign 
language in the first three years should consist of a series of 
items which may be either Siuctural (ie., related to/the work- 
ing of the language), or Lexitalfi-e. related tot / vocabulary 
of the language). NNA L G 


Sadh] 


A list of Structures is now presented, year by year, for 
Classes III, IV and V. The “ structures”, as they are called, 
are sometimes purely grammatical, sometimes lexical, but more 
often than not both grammatical and lexical. 


Since the teaching of any language involves teaching its 
vocabulary and grammar, these two items of language learning 
have been dealt with by means of these lists of structure for 
Classes III, IV and V. 


It remains, therefore, only to deal with the Sounds of 
English to complete this syllabus. Though formal teaching of 
the Sounds of English is hardly possible in Classes HI, IV and 
V, the subsequent difficulties which teachers find in Classes 
VI to XI are due to badly enunciated English in Classes THI, 
IV and V. The teacher should therefore pay partcular atten- 
tion to the vowel sounds and to the stress he gives when speak- 
ing English in sentences. 


A statement of the principles governing English stress, 
however, would be out of place in the Syllabus for these Class- 
es. Therefore, in the books which have been written around 
the Syllabus, a system of printing has been adopted whereby in 

= the first two books, the syllables to be stressed are printed in 
bold face type. (The Primer, as now printed has block capitals. 
and Reader I has italics.) IË” is hoped that this will be an aid 
both teacher and taught in the first two years. 
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For the third year, i.e. in Peacock Reader II for Class V, 
the position of stress has not been indicated by any printing 
device in the hope that the practice with the other two books, 
in the previous two years, will have given teachers and pupils. 
the correct formation of stress habits in English so that they 
can read without difficulty a text with no special stress marks. 


Teachers are requested to read the Section “ Spoken 
English” in the Handbook with great care and to ‘familiarize 
themselves with the Phonetic Alphabet, of which a simplified 


version with Bengali approximation of the sounds, is given in 
that Section. 
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ENGLISH SYLLABUS FOR CLASS IH 


Lesson 


yer 


List of Items incorporating 


Structural and Lexical Points. 


This is/That is (with proper names of pupils) 
This is/That is a ... (with names of objects) 
It is ... (colours) 

My and your (with objects owned) 

My and your (with parts of the body) 

His/Her (with parts of the body) 


Personal Possessive 
with 's—i.e. Ram’s, Rita’s 
My, your, his and her, with names 
He/She is ... 

Family relationships 

I am/You are ... 
Here / There 

Is this a ...? Yes, it is 
(a) What is this? ... 

(b) and ... 

No, it is not 

What is it? 

These/Those are ... 

Are these? 

Are those? 

What are these/those? 
Parts of the body in the plural 
(a) What is he/she? 

(b) They are ... 

We are/You are ... 
Unique “the” 

Our /Your/Their 
In/On/Under 


CEE 


Where is it? 
Now, Too 
Numbers 1—12 


Present Continuous Tense 
Numbers 13—100 
Commands 

Half and quarter; too, also 
At/Near 

What's the time? 

Telling the time. 
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ENGLISH SYLLABUS FOR CLASS IV 


Lesson 


I. 


wr 


List of Items incorporating 


Structural and Lexical Points 


Revision of last four lessons of Book I. 

Now 

Verb with ing+Noun+P-Group (Present Conti- 
nuous Tense with object) 

To (direction and agent) 


Me; Him; You 
From: It/Her/Them 
Us 


Fromin one clause To in another 

What colour is it? 

Is it? +Adjective. 

Revision of Determiner+Adj.+Noun. 

Who is? 

Or with Noun and Verb—ing and P-Groups 

Of with inanimate objects 

In front; behind; between 

How many? ... has he/she? 

How many? ... have they/you/we? Of with 
quantities 

An with Nouns beginnng with Vowel or Vowel 
Sound 

There is; Is there? 

There are; Are there? 

Only; a few; a lot 

Some; any; no 

Days of the week 

Was; were; ago 

First; last; next; above; beneath 

Ordinal numbers to thirty-first 

Will be; will not be; won't; will you be? 

What is the date today? The months of the year. 


27. 
28. 
29: 
30. 


CGL 


Simple Future with will 
Uncountable Nouns 
Simple Past Tense 
Simple Present Tense 


ENGLISH SYLLABUS FOR CLASS V 
List of Items incorporating 


Structural and Lexical Points 


Lesson 1. How old? ... 

2. Did not ... Did you? 

3. But 

4. Simple Present: Does/Do; Does/Do? Does not 
5. Both; too; also 

6. So; how long? for (duration); From—to (duration) 
7. Mine; yours; his; hers; ours; Latika’s 

8. For; which N?; whose N? 

9. How much? prices 

10. With (instrument) 

11. With and without; together (persons) 

12. Mid-position adverbs; often; sometimes; never 
13. By; anywhere; everywhere 

14. When does ...? 

15. Going to+Infinitive 

16. Over; under; above; towards; beneath; about. 
177 Infinitive after Simple Present 

18. Writing a letter 

19. Present Perfect Tense (verb in ED with have/ 


has) 

20. Nationality; comes from 

21. Has/have got; had 

22. Do/make. What is he? 

23. Anything; nothing; something; both; all 

24. Up; down; into; out of 

25. Some; any; one; none 

26. Preposition groups of place, time and distance 

27. Revision 

28. Nobody; everybody; somebody; no one; everyone; 
someone 


29% 
30. 
31. 
32: 


Very 


More preposition groups 
Adverbs of Manner 
Revision 


INTRODUCTION 


A Bengali child aged five has a complete grasp of the 
structure of Bengali. He can talk to his father and mother 
and say to them whatever he wants to say; they can talk to him 
in their turn; say what they want to say and be understood. 
So it is with an English child and his language. By the time he 
is five years old he has a complete grasp of how the sounds of 
English fall together into the structure and sentence patterns 
which make up English speech and he is able to talk to his 
parents or to his brothers and sisters with ease and fluency, 
although, like his Bengali counterpart, he may not either read 
or write the language and has never had a formal lesson in 
grammar. Again, like the Bengali child of five, the Englsh child 
of five has a limited vocabulary and this he will proceed to ex- 
pand when he reads and writes after going to school. The fact 
remains that both he and his Bengali counterpart have a more 
or less complete grasp of the basic nature and function of their 
mother tongues by the time they are five years old. 


This Handbook is an attempt to show how control of spoken 
English comparable to that of an English child of five (or more) 
can be given to children studying English in schools in this 
State. 


The Bengali child learning English may be considered to 
have four difficulties. 


The first and most important difficulty is that his ears are 

ə Not used to the sounds of English and his tongue is not accus- 
tomed to making them in so far as the sounds of English are 
different from the sounds of Bengali. Even more important, 
neither his ear nor tongue nor personality is accustomed to 
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the stress patterns into which an English child automatically 


puts the sound he utters. These sounds and stress patterns are 
described below in another section. 


No formal knowledge of the sounds and stress patterns of 
English is required by a child in classes 3, 4 or 5, but the teacher 
himself should understand a simple description of the sounds of 
English and should always follow the stress patterns indicated 
in the textbook by capital letters or bold type. 


In this way, the teacher will set an example of correct 
Pronunciation to his students from the very beginning. 


It is perhaps even more impo: 


rtant to get the stress right 
than to get the actual sounds right 


The second difficulty for the Bengali child 


e is learning in 


y by speaking in 
by Speaking and 
ed English of the 


Do not be disc 
first lesson, that the child has not understood 
thing has been said 
culty we 
English, 
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—and the only person who can utter these sounds all the time 
is you. If you teach English through Bengali you are really 
wasting your time and the time of your pupils because the 
child knows Bengali already. He has come to learn English, 
not Bengali. He will only learn English quickly and efficiently 
by hearing the sounds of English (controlled and selected by 
you) repeated over and over again, just as the English child did, 
sitting at his mother’s knee, twelve hours a day, seven days a 
week, fifty-two weeks a year for five years. As a teacher, you 
will probably have only about half an hour a day, six days a 
week, thirty weeks a year and it is therefore very important 
that you do not deprive your students of any opportunity to 
listen to the sounds of English in that limited time. 


For a foreign child, the third difficulty about learning 
English is that there seems to be so much to learn—and yet in 


this respect the foreign learner is better off than the native 
‘speaker. 


No one teaches an English child of five any formal com- 
mand of the language yet as we have seen, he has a virtually 
perfect command of sentence patterns or stress patterns that he 
hears, or puts them into any order. From the millions (literally 
millions) of sounds which are said to him he selects those which 
enable him to speak to others and to understand others later. 


But for the Bengali learner, however, there is selection; the 
very first sentence “This is Dinu” is a significant one, full of 
meaning, and the Bengali child learns significant statements one 
after the other if the English syllabus is followed. The English 
child, on the other hand, has to search for what is significant 
from the millions of things being said around him over his first 
five years and it takes him about five years of continuous listen- 
ing and speaking to find out just what is significant. The 
Bengali child has significant sentences presented to him from 
the beginning, from the very first lesson. 


It so happens that English is a singularly easy language to: 
approach systematically. The basic sentence patterns of 
English are very few and can easily be broken up into consti- 
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tuent structures. The structures themselves, linked to a graded 


vocabulary, are presented as teaching items in each lesson in 
Classes 3, 4 and 5. 


The fourth difficulty for the Bengali learner is that the 


English is foreign and therefore difficult and presumably 
‘uninteresting. 


It is in the teacher’s hands to make it interesting and certain 
Principles should always be applied in this connexion, 


(a) The maximum amount of 


Progress will be made only if 
English is spoken for the 


maximum amount of time. 


(b) Intelligible English will be s 


poken by your pupils only 
if the stress patterns are obse 


tved by you and them. 

(c) Just as the English child listens and speaks before he reads 
and writes, so should the Bengali child listen and speak 
English before he reads and writes it. 
This is not to say that the 

and writing should not be ta 

should be. The child should not, 


Stages, is always listening before speaking, Speaking before read- 
ing and reading before writing. 


c ë It is only very much later in 
the middle and high schools that reading and Writing can be 
relatively uncontrolled, without reference to what has been 
heard before or said before. 


This principle of control is all-important in the first three 
years. Do hot go outside the limits of stress, vocabulary and 
Structure in the first three books. Do not ask for reading and 
writing from the pupils who cannot also say instantaneously 
what you want them to read and write. Writing should hardly - 
be more than copying and reading should only be of known 
material. In this way your pupils will not be given an oppor- 
tunity to make mistakes, and so will not regard learning 
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English as difficult. If you teach each item properly the pupils. 
should be able to go home and say to his mother or father, 
“This is Ram” or “ My book is on your table” without diffi- 
culty and in the right situation at the right time. The pupil 
will feel at the end of each lesson that he can say something new 
and additional in English each time. He is confirmed in his 
knowledge that his command of English is increasing because 
he never has to read something he has not heard and said or 
seen before. He really feels he is making progress and when 
this happens he really does make progress. 

It is the teacher's business to ensure that the pupil’s 
motivation is high by seeing that the child feels that progress 
has been made and this will be achieved if the techniques out- 
lined by, us are followed. 

A particularly encouraging way of showing command of 
the language is in getting pupils to read or write on a substi- 
tution table or tables. The exercises in Book 2, in particular, 
do this in a most carefully controlled maner so that the teaching 
items in Book 1 are revised by means of the tables in Book Z 
Although the substitution table is not the only technique which 
you should use, it is certainly one of the most important and is 
probably the most productive of all techniques. A special note 
on the construction of substitution tables is appended to the 
section entitled The Structures of English. 


THE STRUCTURES OF ENGLISH. ç 
; 
The total corpus of the English language can be summarised | / 
easily for a Bengali learner as made up of sentence patterns 
composed of nouns (N), verbs (V) and adjectives (A). 


We can find at least seven patterns, as under: 


i, N-V 
e.g., “dogs bark” 


ii. N-V-A ° 
e.g., “ (The) bird is yellow 
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iii. N-V-N p 
e.g. “(The) man killed (the) bear. 


iv. N-V-N 
“(The) teacher is (a) man.” 


Note—The second noun in th 


is case is the same person as the 
first noun. 


v. N-V-NN 


€g, “Mary gave (the) woman (the) book”. 


vi. N-V-NN 
e8. “ (The) peo 


ple elected (the) philosopher (their) 
president,” 


Note—The two nouns after the verb in this sentence refer for 
the same person. 


vii. N-V-N-A. 
eg, 


There are two 
to in simple terms 
introductory patter; 


other sentence patterns whic 


like noun, verb and adjec 
ns are; 


h can be referred 
tive. These two 


i. There 


is/are /was/were-+N, e.g. 
book.” 


“There is a 


iner 
We put an adjective, e.g. “The good boy,” ee m 
D 


EII 


we can sometimes add an auxiliary (or anomalous finite) e.g. 

“John may come.” Before an adjective or adverb we can add 
N AF V 

an intensifier like “very,” e.g. “ Kamala is a very beautiful 


girl.” N VDInt A 
N 


We can, of course, substitute pronouns for nouns in all of 
the sentence patterns and the pattern remains the same. In 
the sentence above, for example, “ Kamala is a very beautiful 
girl,” we can substitute “ she ” for “ Kamala” and get the same 
sentence pattern, written as “She is a very beautiful girl.” 
This is basically sentence pattern No. iii. 


To any part of the sentence pattern, that is, to the noun, 
verb or adjective, we can add preposition groups. A preposi- 
tion group is a preposition-++a noun with or without a deter- 
miner. English has thousands of these preposition groups and 
they are extremely commonly used, not merely by a child of 
five but by everyone else also. A preposition group without 
a determiner would be e.g. at home, by bus, by train. The 
preposition group with a determiner would be e.g. at the house, 
on the bus, in the train. It can be seen, therefore, that any 
study of the nature of the English language must take into 
account the fact that the nouns, verbs and adjectives which 
make up the basic sentence patterns can thus be added to or 
modified or qualified. 


The following are the important structure words which can 
be added to a sentence: 


Determiners (which are placed before nouns) 

A, an, the, much, how much?, many, a lot of, a few, one, some, 
this, that, these, those, any, all, another, both, certain, each, 
every, most, more, no, my, his, her, it’s, our, your, their, a little, 
plenty of, several, enough. 


Auxiliaries (which are placed before verbs) 

Be, have, do, being, having, doing, been, had, done, am, is, are, 
have, has, do, does, shall, will, can, may, must, ought, need, 
dare, was, were, had, did, should, would, could, might. 
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Intensifiers (which are placed before adjectives and adverbs): 
Rather, very, extremely, really, most, quite, somewhat, too. 


Pronouns’ (which take the place of nouns) 
He, she, it, we, you, they, 


me, you, him, her, us, them, some, 
anyone, someone, somebody, anybody, nobody, this, that, these, 
those, nothing, something. 


Prepositions (which are placed before nouns, and sometimes, 
after verbs) 


At, in, on, under, by, through, with 
around, down, from, off, out, round 
across, after, against, befor 
next, over, past, during, 


+ into, over, beyond, about, 
, through, up, to, of, above, 
e, beneath, beside, between, near, 
Since, until. 
Note on Substitution Tables 

You will have seen from the earlier sentence “ Kamala is 
a very beautiful girl” a simple example of Substitution when we 
put the pronoun in 
beautiful girl” N 


“There is a book on the table.” 
Substitute the name 
find on a table, e.g. pi » OF even watch. 
For the word “ table” we can substitute any word which would 
normally come after the preposition and determiner “ on the,” 
e.g. desk, chair, shelf, 


etc. For the Preposition “on” we can 
substitute Prepositions like “ near,” “by,” « under,” so that 


from one basic introductory pattern “there is+N” you can 
build up “ there is-+N+Preposition Group,” e.g. “there is a 
book on the table.” We can create eighty possib] 
on the same pattern by writing out the able bi 


Would normally 


€ sentences. 


elow. 
pin 
pen on oe 
There is | a pencil near the chair 
duster by shelf 
book under desi 
2 X 4 x 4 = 80 


So far, we have consid. 


ered only the formal Written forms 
of English as Part of the s 


tructures of English. You will note: 
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in our section on Spoken English that the structures of English 
only extend over the sounds of English being said and that there- 
fore the sounds are more important than the written symbols 
which represent them. It so happens that the written forms 
of English have remained stable during the years but certain 
of the emphases noted in the section above change their stress 
or pronunciation very frequently in speech. These changes are 
sometimes known as “ weak forms” and there are about 50 of 

' them, most of them connected in some way with the modifying 
words we have mentioned earlier. The words which have weak 
forms are listed below: 


a for nor the you 
sam from not them your 

an had of there 

and has or till 

are have per time 

as he Saint to 

at her shall upon 

be him she us 

been his should was 

but is Sir we 

by ma'am so were 

can many some who 

could me such will 

do must than would 

does my that 


In fact, the “ weak ” forms may be said to be the normal 
forms; the “strong” forms are used only when special emphasis 
1s needed. 

None of them are discussed in the first three books of English. 


Another thing to consider with regard to the corpus of 
English is the number of ordinary workaday phrases which can- 
not easily be defined as either nouns, verbs or adjectives or as 
functional words. They are phrases like e.g. good morning, 
good evening, good afternoon, good night. ` 


P The last thing to be considered when discussing what 
should be added from all the modifying structures in English 
is the great variety of tenses in English and the time notions 
Which they are designed to express. These are listed below, 
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We find references to the active voice only in the a 
three books of English and to only six of the 16 eee dere 
can be taught in the active voice. You might well consider He 
of this handbook year by year. You might well consider ma 
six tenses out of a possible 32 for the first three years of Englis 
are too many tenses to teach rather than too few. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


@ Stress and Pitch 


We have indicated in t 
stre: 


ssed in Ordinary English s 
understood. i 


y printing the syllable which 
lock capitals or bold type. 


Do not worry about things you may have read or heard 
about primary or Secondary stress or about rising and falling 
i The distincti i 


It is really most important that the Syllables which are 
marked for Stressing are the ones that you do stress, when pre- 
senting every lesson to your class. You should not Stress any 
other syllable except those printed in bold type or in block 
capitals. You will notice as you go along that the words which 
tend to be stressed are nouns, 
we will see, are the constituents of o 
Sometimes stress adverbs and inter; 
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this happens, they are so marked in the textbooks. The twenty- 
four anomalous finites or auxiliaries, which we will be noting ` 
later, are very rarely stressed, nor are the determiners (see note 
on the Structures of English), pronouns after a preposition or 
prepositions themselves. It is true, therefore, to say that we do 
not usually give a strong stress to the following words or words 
like them in any sentence: 
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Your, my, his, her, its, their, our 
The, a, an 

I, you, he, she, it, we, they 

Me, him, her, us, them 

And, but 


Of, in, on, under, between, at, near, from, to, etc. 
Is, are, can, must, will, was, were, etc. 


(b) The Sounds of English : 


_ Certain English vowel and consonant sounds do not occur 
in Bengali. Bengali speakers of English therefore experience 
difficulty in pronouncing them correctly. 


Bengali has no vowels which are long by nature. The tra- 
ditional spelling of words does not indicate the length of the 
vowels and there is no difference in meaning when words spelt 
With long vowels are pronounced with short vowels or vice versa, 
Generally speaking, in Bengali vowels in monosyllables are pro- 
nounced relatively longer and Bengali vowels can also b elength- 
ened to give special emphasis. But the length of vowels is of 
great significance in English and the meaning of words depends 
largely on the quantity of the vowels. Thus, fit and feet or 
full and fool are quite different in meaning. The length of the 
English vowels must therefore be emphasised-in-teaching. ⁄ 

frre ‘NST SS £. 

There are three vowels, in English," the ‘Central“Vowels,? S 
Which do not occur in Bengali. le Of these is the so-called ” 
neutral or obscure vowel which is heard only in unstressed posi- ht 
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tons and all vowels in unstressed positions have this one 
sound.. It sounds un-English, if such vowels are pronoun E 
as they are normally pronounced in stresssed position, Teac a 
should teach the pupils to pronounce unstressed vowels wil 

this vowel. One of the other two Central vowels is probani 
the most difficult sound for non-English speakers to learn. Al 
these vowels are usually pronounced as wf As a result, words 


like heart, hut and hurt sound alike and may confuse the 
listeners. 


Some English diphthongs (that is two vowels in the same 
syllable) are sometimes pronounced by Bengali speakers 
as simple vowels, as in the case of words like game 
(with the so-called ‘long a’) or goal (with the so-called 
‘long o’;) other diphthongs are often split into two 
syllables, as in the case of house or hair etc. But there are 


quite a number of diphthongs in spoken Bengali. If some 
of them are pronounc 


ed quickly, they are near enough to the 
English diphthongs, 


The two English ‘ semi-vowels’ Cause difficulties for Bengali 
speakers as there are no real semi-vowels in Bengali except 
a= |ë |, asinmi | maga | and a= |8 las in we] | Khaša | 
One of these English semi-vowels is u 


Sually written with w and 
the other is the letter for ‘ consonantal y’, 


Some English consonant sounds also do not occur in 
Bengali. 


Teachers should pa 
ning to teaching the cor: 


PHONETIC ALPHABET - 2 “ 


* y 


As the result of the historical development of the language, 
English spelling no longer represents the sounds of the 
language accurately. The vowel letters, a, e, i, (y), 0, and u 
express the twelve distinct simple vowels of English. The 
same letter can also stand for different sounds, e.g., the letter a 
stands for the different sounds in climate, any, bat, pass, quality, 
all, above, game. The same sound can be spelt with each one of 
the English vowel letters, e.g. cottAge, prEtty, bld, hYmn, 
wOmen, bUsy. Some of the consonants have become redun- 
dant, while there are no consonant letters in the alphabet to 
express some consonant sounds. Thus, the letter ¢ has varying 
sounds in city, cat, cello, social. 


Various attempts have been made from time to time to 
indicate the pronounciation of English words by using diacri- 
tical marks or other devices but not very successfully. It 
therefore became necessary to devise an alphabet to 
represent the sounds of the language clearly and unambiguously. 
In such an alphabet, each sound should have one symbol and 
each symbol should stand for one sound only. Such an alphabet 
is the Phonetic Alphabet. The most commonly used phonetic 
alphabet is the one known as the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet, referred to as the IPA alphabet, which, with 
some additional symbols, uses the letters of the English alpha- 
bet to indicate the sounds not only of English but of all other 
languages. For indicating the normal sounds of English, the 
letters, c, g, x and y are not employed, the letters g is used for 
the ‘hard g’ sound and the letter j is used for the consonantal 
value of the letter y (as in the words year, yet, etc.), and never 
for its customary value. For the recording of the normal English 
consonant sounds, to these letters of the English alphabet five 
new symbols and two combinations of two symbols have been 
added. These have been described later. 
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English vowels & diphthongs (See also the Appendix) 


There are twelve simple vowels and eight diphthongs in 
English. For recording these sounds, six new symbols have been 
added to the English vowel letters, z, e, i, o and u. The vowels 
are numbered 1 to 12, and the diphthongs 13 to 20. Some 
Speakers use an additional diphthong but the majority of speak- 
ers now us a simple vowel instead. 


The colon mark 


/:/ is used to indicate that the preceding 
Sound is long. 


The IPA vowel symbols with key-words and the number 
of the vowels are: 


Number Symbol Key-word Remarks 


L fi] feet 


Long vowel, the so-called ‘long e’ 
2 i fit 


| Short vowel, the ‘short i 


The nearest Bengali vowel is 2, 

; in monosyllables, these are re- 
latively long and nearest to Vowel 
No. 1. 


Short vowel, the ‘ short e’ 


Short vowel, the ‘ short a’ 


The nearest sound in Bengali is 
‘9; its normal sound is that of 
ut when initial ¿q 
Bi, 4 or `g, the 
Sound is that of Vowel No. 4 and 
iti i etimes as sl 
is in the next 
that of vowel 


lal 


pass 


dog 


awl 


put 


pool 
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Long vowel; the usual sound of 
the letter a before a silent I or a 
silent z or before ss, th or before 
n followed by a consonant. The 
nearest Bengali sound is 3{ 


Short vowel, the ‘ short 0’ 


Long vowel; the sound of au, aw. 
The letter a has this vowel fre- 
quently when followed by I finally 
or before a consonant. It is the 
regular sound of or when final or 
followed by a consonant. The 
group ar after the letter w has 
this vowel. The groups are, our 
have this vowel now in the speech 
of most speakers, though some use 
the diphthong /92/. 


æ is the nearest Bengali sound 
to these two vowels; (but initial = 
is often pronounced as @ =/0/). 
In monosyllables * is relatively 
longer and is nearest to Wowel 
No. 7. 


Short vowel, one of the two 
‘short u’ sounds. 


Long vowel, the so-called “long 
u’ sound; oo is the commonest 
spelling, (though these letters have 
also Vowel No. 8 or Vowel No. 10 
is some words). 


Bengali ©, G are nearest to 
these two vowels; in monsyllables, 
nearest to Vowel No. 9. 


10. 


il. 


12, 


lAl 


/2:] 


[?] 


cut 


fur 


sofa; above 
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Short vowel, one of the two ‘ short 
u? sounds. 


This vowel does not occur in 
Bengali and rf is usually used ins- 
tead of it. If st? is pronounced short 
with the jaws not quite so open, a 
close approximation to this vowel 
can be made. 


Long vowel; the main spellings for 
this vowel are er, ir, ur after w it 
is most often spelt or. Except in 
one word, Colonel /ka:nl/, there 
is always a silent r in the spelling- 
It is curious that in the Bengali 
transliteration of ths word, q iS 
introduced and it is written ara 


This Central vowel which does 
not occur in Bengali is perhaps 4 
most difficult sound, But a fair ap- 
proximation to its sound can be 
made if it is pronounced tensely and 


long with the narrowest opening 
of the mouth, 


It is pronounced st by Bengali 
Speakers; but as əf is also used 
for the vowels Nos. 5 and 10, con- 


fusion is created and hut,hurt and 
heart are often confused. 


A very short Vowel, found only in 


sitions. 


short ery Pronounced in a lax 
er. 


13: 


14. 


TS; 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19: 


leil 


Joul 


lai/ 


laul 


hil 


lial 


leə/ 


game 


goal 


fly 


house 


boy 


idea 


hair 


(E2700) 


This diphthong is the so-called 
‘long a, which is usually pronounc- 
ed by Bengalis as a simple vowel q 
and this must be avoided. Bengali 
diphthong a in words like 43,ç42 
is quite near this sound. 


This diphthong is the so-called 
‘long o’ which is often pronounc- 
ed by Bengalis as a simple vowel `g 
and this must be avoided. There is 
a letter in the Bengali alphabet for 
this diphthong, @ which is also 
written 30, as inca, 49; this is 
quite near this sound. 


This diphthong is the so-called 
‘long i’ Bengali diphthong s3 as 
in ate, 2tjz is the nearest sound. 


(This diphthong is the sound of 
ou, ow in a number of words, 
Bengali diphthong sis in words 
like at{@, wiB-7tG should be used. 


This diphthong is the sound of ot 
oy Bengali diphthong Sq in 
2a, 34 should be used. 


This diphthong is the sound of ier, 
eer, ear in a number of words, all 
with a silent 7, and also of ea in 
some words. If the Bengali diph- 
thong Zf, written Sq] is quickly 
pronounced as in fral, Sata it 
would be quite near this sound. 


This diphthong is the sound of a 
number of words in air, ere with a 
silent + Bengali diphthong = 
written qz in words like çẸq] carat 
will do for this sound EA 
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20. luə] Pour This diphthong is the sound of 
number of words in gor, our, an 
of most words with ure, except 
when unstressed. There is no Ben- 
gali diphthong very near to this 
sound; but if one of the diphthongs, 


Era (as ingra, Ge, Beal, (as in 
Fla) or Sy (as in zg], gal) is pro- 
nounced very quickly with the 


second vowel slurred, some ap- 


proximation to this sound can be 
made, 


Some words with -ure have /j/ 
inserted before the diphthong, as 
cure, endure, lure, pure (pronounc- 
ed usually as Satin Bengali.) 
The final r is Silent in English. 


phthong [>a/ in pr 
» Our (e.g. coarse, score, four), 
NOW use the simple vowel /o: 


onouncing words 
But most Speakers 
l, Vowel No. 7, in these words. 
English consonants : 


For representin 
letters of the English 


sounds. 


The following symbols need no key words as they have 
their customary English sounds: /p/, /b/, /t/, /d/, 
/k/, /m/, /n/, Ml, Irl, /£/, vi, /s/ Iz/, [h] and /w/. 


/j/ is usually written y at the be 
middle of a word 7 and sometimes e (e.g. simultaneous). In 
Words spelt with u, ue, ui, eu and ew, representing the sound 


/u;/, it is inserted before the /u:/, but not written; / j/ is not 
inserted after ch, b rorl Preceded by a consonant, 


ginning of a word, and in the 
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/g/ is the sound of ‘hard g’ and is the regular sound of g when 
followed by a, o, or u or a consonant or when it is final and 
also in some words spelt with ge and gi (e.g. get, give, girl). 


The additional symbols are: 


/y/ is the sound of final ng, as in king, song, and often of n 
before /k/ and /g/ sounds, as in ink, anchor, finger. It is the 
same sound as Bengali © 


/0/ the sound of th initially, except in pronouns and cog- 
nate words, medially in non-Germanic words (e.g. 
method, author) and when there is no silent -e finally in 
the spelling. 


/6/ the voiced counterpart of the previous sound; it is the 
sound of th initially in pronouns and cognate words, 
medially in words of Germanic origin and when the 
words have a silent -e finally in the spelling. 


These two sounds are pronounced by Bengalis asq and w 
which are produced by the tip of the tongue completely stop- 
ping the air-passage by being pressed against the upper teeth, 
while the English consonants are produced by the tip of the 
tongue against the upper teeth but allowing the air to issue out 
of a narrowed passage. 


/S/ the sound of sh, and also of s in sugar, sure, and of ch 
in a number of words recently borrowed from French, 
such as champagne, chandelier; and 


/3/ the voiced counterpart of the previous sound; it is a 
rare sound in English and is never heard in an initial posi- 
tion. It is written s in words like measure, pleasure, 
leisure, z in words azure, seizure, and in a number of 
words -si- when immediately preceded by a stressed 
vowel, such as occasion; and it is also heard in some 
words of recent borrowing from French, such as prestige, 
massage, espionage, rouge, cortege, beige, and in some 
miscellaneous words, like usual, transition. 


While the voiceless / í | is practically very near to the usual 
Sound of the sibilants in Bengali, except when these precede 
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i The voiced /3/ is 
5 a, <, A when the sound is Is]. í q 
ee as 5 (Which is also how the voiced /z/ is pronounced), E 
also sometimes as *{ But if /f/ is voiced this some can 
produced just as /z/ can be produced if /s/ is voiced. 


[t§/ the combination of /t/ and Is is used for the sound of f 
ch in words like church, of fch as in watch, wretch, o 
t in unstressed -ture, e.g. furniture, and of -ti- when, the 
termination -tion is preceded by -s, as in question. 
Jd3J the combination of /d/ and /3/, is the voiced co 
part of the previous sound. It is the usual sound of jute 
letter j as in jam, judge, of the letter g before e, L y 
(except in a small number of words) and of dg, as in 
edge, bridge. 
These two consonants are for practical purposes identical 
with Bengali 5 and & respectively. 
The two semi-vowels, 
and therefore casue diffic 
not sounded by them whe: 


[w] and /j/ do not occur in Bengali 
ulties for Bengali speakers. /w/ is 

n it occurs before /u/ or /u:/, thus 
wood is written and pro 


nounced as GE, and wool as Ca, 
Before other vowels or diphthongs /w/ is pronounced as /o/ 
or /u/. 


ciation, giving it more and more 
Pronounced more and more rap 
lesser prominence to /u:/. 
ning should be made with /u: /, 
fase pronouncing the two vowels mi 


forming the sounds repea 
/w/ correctly. 


/j/ when the sound occurs i 
/i/, it is not sounded by Bengali Thus yield, yeast, 
Yiddish are pronounced as /i:ld/, /i:st/, /idf/; before other 
vowel sounds, it js Pronounced as /i/, written 3a; thus yard 


tedly, they should 


nitially followed by /i: 


/ or 
speakers, 


Gels) 


js written and pronounced SqjG, yes as ws and so on. 
/j/ can be formed easily if the lips are kept in a spread posi- 
tion and the tongue raised high as in the production of eal 
and the organ immediately glided to the following vowel. Some 
practice will enable pupils to produce the English semi-vowels 


correctly. 


Though Bengali consonants are not identical with English 
consonants, too much importance need not be given to their 
differences, But teachers should try to make the pupils pro- 
nounce voiced and voiceless sounds alternately, by beginning 
with Bengali 7} andq,@ and 4, + and sf and then lead them 
on to voice /s/ to produce /z/ which is not pronounced cor- 
rectly by most Bengali speakers. They may then be practised 
in voicing /f/ to produce the more difficult /3/ sound. 


English r is not pronounced as a trilled consonant as 
Bengali q is. It is not pronounced finally or before a conso- 
nant. But when a word ending in r is followed immediately by 
a word beginning with a vowel, the r is generally inserted in 
pronunciation. Thus Westminster is /westminst a/, but West- 
minster Abbey is /westminst a'r ebi/. kom 


ri 


If Bengali and % are formed by the lower lip against 
the upper teeth, so that the air-stream can force its way out 
between them, and not by closing the air-stream by the two lips 
being brought together, the English consonants /f/ and /v/ can 
be correctly formed. If the tongue tip is curled as it presses 
against the upper gum, Bengali p and wọ are formed. But if 
the tongue tip is not curled, English /t/ and /d/ are formed. 
These are now identified with Bengali § and ç and not with 
© and q. 


The importance of stress, rhythm and intonation is not 
unrecognized though not referred to here. A well-trained 
teacher will speak intelligible English to his pupils and will be 
able to correct their relative degree of unintelligibility. The 
more formal presentation of stress and intonation work can 
oe be done when each pupil has been given some natural 
Eas of control over what he is saying and some considerable 

mprehension of what others are saying. 


NOTE ON THE USE OF THE HANDBOOK 
FOR THE PEACOCK ENGLISH PRIMER, 


2. Each lesson plan states, first of all, the structure to be 
taught and gives the d 


e 


Sanh Presentation of the lesson Should be read most | 
carefully bef is taught in the classroom. We do 


ore any lesson 
not claim that the 


to teach a particu] 
at the Institute of 
we advocate durin 
produce the maxi 


presentation we give you is the only way 
ar structure. W 


e do know from experience 
English, Calcutta, however, that the actions 
Š presentation are those which, in the end, 
mum response in English from the Pupils. 


4. The teacher 
coming to the class 


points that he intends to use, 


Should read the notes w 


and should marl 


ith great care before 
k clea 


tly those particular 
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5. This book will be even more useful to the teacher if 
he has had one year of practice with it. He will then know 
what it contains and will only need to revise his techniques in 
subsequent years in the light of the various hints contained in 
each lesson. 


6. Full detailed instructions are not given for teaching the 
Peacock English Reader, Book I, or the Peacock English 
Reader, Book II. It is hoped that the teacher himself will be 
able to produce lesson plans for these two books, modelled 
on those which are provided here for the Peacock English 
Primer. 


Lesson 1 


1. STRUCTURE 


THIS IS RAM (first name). 
THIS IS GITA (first name). 
THIS/THAT IS RAM/GITA. 


(a) Description 
“This ” 


as a pronoun, followed by “i 
names only, 


(Sentence Pattern III). 
(b) Meaning 
@ “This” referring to persons (or things) near the 
Speaker, 
Gü) “That” referrin 


the speaker, 
(iii) “This” and “that” 


Speaker) in contrast. 


s” followed by proper 


Š to persons (or things) far from 
(near or far from the 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


G) Note that “that is” a literar 
Spoken or weak form is “that's” Thi 
used from the beginning. 


and written forms could be 


y form, and that the 
S weak form should be 
nce between the spoken 
briefly explained in Bengali, 

Gi) The first Vi 
Bengali speakers as 
thong No. 19 should 


owel in “ M. 
“ Meri,” usi 
be used. 


ary” may be pronounced by 
ng sound No, 3, but the diph- 
(See Introduction), 


(iii) You should stress only the syllable 
It i 


1S most important for correctly Spoken English that 
the syllables with no stress marks be Pronoune 
The combination of st 


ian ed without stress. 
ressed an; unstresseq Syllables gives your 
English a characteristic rhythm. Š 


S marked in the 


x 
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(iv) “You should tell the class that the “s” in “this” is a 


hissing sound while the “s” in “is” a buzzing sound. 


3 PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 


The pupils of the classroom. 


(b) Actions 
(i) The teacher will take three or four of the cleverest 
children and line them up in front of the class. He will touch 
one in turn and say his first name. He will repeat the sentence: 
“This is Ram ...... a 
two or three times. He will then pass from pupil to pupil 
naming him as he has named the one before. It should be suffi- 
cient to say: 
PAWNS Goes si 
followed by the name, three times for each person. 


It is important not to be too slow about this as you are 
supposed to be teaching correct conversational English at 
normal conversational speed. You should certainly speak 
slightly more slowly than you would normally speak English 
to your friends but not much more than that. 


The teacher then brings other members of the class to the 
front, asks them to touch the pupils already there and say: 


SARDIS ISAs z” 


(ii) Each member of the class could now be asked to 
touch his neighbour and say: 

s iPhistiisi n. co 
Then more children can come to the front, look at or touch the 
Person next to them and say (one by one); 

“ This is om 


Gii) The teacher now takes three or four pupils whose 
first names are known to the rest of the class and stands them 
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at a distance away from him. He looks at the class and then 
points to each pupil in turn and says: 


“That is ...... 5. 


ould say this at least three times wi ; 
fe ae Bai one of the pupils into his position and get him 
to repeat the identification. The pupil must look at the class 
while he is talking and turn his head in the direction of the 
pupil he is pointing to as he says: 


“That is Ram.” 


th each pupil. Then 


Each pupil can then come to the front and identify from a 
distance three or four of th 


pupils by their first names to the 
rest of the class, 


(iv) The teacher now 
to stand near him and three o 
his reach. He touches one 


asks three or four of the pupils 
r four to stand at a distance beyond 
of the pupils near him and says: 

“This is Ram.” 
He then looks at 


the class, looks at ano 
from him, 


points to him and says: 


ther pupils standing far 
“ That is Rina.” 


He repeats this 


three or four times with 
him and the fo 


the four pupils near 


is ges the pupi i the 
one he has touched and say: i pupils to point to 
“That's H 


5. OTHER FEATURES. 


(i) The teacher should be able to prepare flash cards for 
use after drilling by himself and the students. Flash cards 
should illustrate in print script what has already been said and 
listened to. (Please refer to page 48 for explanation of flash 
cards). 


(ii) A game can be tried at this stage. The class will be 
asked to look at the pupils standing in front of them very care- 
fully and remember their names. Then somebody will be asked 
to come forward; he will be blindfolded and will be asked to 
touch his friends and say: 


ADIS 35! 2. cane a 


(iii) The first handwriting patterns should now be intro- 
duced. The pupils must use lined paper and in the first months 
of their English they should spend five to ten minutes in ac- 
quiring the facility of forming the basic patterns behind English 
handwriting. The textbook will give you the only patterns to 
follow. 


€. CONCLUSION. 


If you have taught this lesson well your students should 
now know the following: 


Structural words 

Structural meanings 
Auxiliary verbs a 
Weak form (see Introduction) 
Vocabulary of proper names. 


= — 5 tə 


Lesson 2 


1. STRUCTURE. 


THIS/THAT IS A BOOK, PEN, PENCIL, ETC. 
(a) Description 


“iQ” ja 
“This” or “that” as a pronoun, followed by “is, e 
lowed by “a,” followed by a countable noun (see Introduction), 
beginning with a consonant. (Sentence Pattern TID. 


(b) Meaning 


G) “This” contrasted with “that” as in Lesson 1. 
i) “A” as a Signal of “one of many.” 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES, 


“A” is not Pronounced like the Bengali vowed q ; it is 
vowel No. 12 (see Introductio 


n) and is Something like =} but 
Pronounced very short and in a lax manner. It is particularly 
Correctly from the beginning in 
ly and rhythmically, 


ronounce “a” 
English natural 
“Book” has a short vow 


s” in is and this 
nd, not natural to 
“ Table ” has a diphthong = and not the simple vowel 4 
“Ruler” has two vowel sounds Nos, 9 and 12 with a silent 
final r. 

“Chair” has the diphthong No. 19, with a silent final z. 
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“Pencil” has the pronunciation /pensl/, the last syllable 
is not pronounced with vowel No. 2 and “c” is pronounced as 
/s/, and not as sh as in Bengali CARA 


3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 
Books, pens, pencils, desks, chairs, rulers, tables, balls, 
bags, boxes (about three of each). 


(b), Actions 
(i) There should be more than one of each object in the 
room and there should preferably be three or four of each. All 
the objects should be assembled on or near the teacher’s desk 
in such a way that the whole class can see them. 


Gi) It is probably easier to start with books, and three 
or four books should be set out on the teacher's desk. The 
teacher should touch one of them and look at the class and say: 

“This is a book.” 

He should then touch another book and repeat: 

“This is a book.” 

He should then touch some pens, pencils, rulers, balls, etc. 
always making sure that all the objects are visible to all members 
of the class. He can then ask them at their desks to identify 
single objects which are near them, ¢-8+ “This is a pen. 


The pupils should already have acquired the meaning of 
“that” in contrast with “this,” but it should be as well for the 
teacher to demonstrate it again with the single objects already 

do so from the front of 


Mentioned before asking the pupils to 
the class and later from their desks. 


4. OTHER FEATURES. 
(a) Flash cards may again be used. PR 
(b) Spoken exercises asking the students to identify the 
Objects with drawings which the teacher will produce or can 
find in the textbook should be used. 


( 40 ) 
(c) More Writing patterns should be cultivated. 


5. CONCLUSION. 


| 
You have now taught: 


Structural words 
Structural meanings 
Vocabulary: 


v 


| 
(i) First names of your students 
(ii) Common nouns ... 


SA <s 10 | 
Auxiliary verbs = a Pagi 
Weak forms at es 1 | 


Lesson 3 


ue STRUCTURE, 


THIS/THAT IS A BOOK, IT IS RED. IT’S RED. 


(a) Description 


“It” asa 


Pronoun follo 
tive. (Sent 


“nee Pattern ID. 
(b) Meaning 


@ “Tt” refers to 2 noun previously mentioned by 
the Speaker, 


wed by “is” followed by an adjec- 


Gi) The adjective is 


unchanged jn t 
plural ang for 


masculine and fi 
2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES, 


he singular and the 
eminine, 


ei “ ui : q z i 

re o eo Weak’ form is introduced in this 
e Son. “ ) ” . . Pi 

IS becomes “IT's, e difference in pronun- J 


(€ GD D 


ciation of it is (=iz) and it’s should be noted. As with the 
weak form first introduced in the first lesson the teacher should 
explain in Bengali the difference between the literary form and 
the spoken form. For the symbol for distinguishing between 
the written form and the spoken form in classroom use, see 
presentation item. 


(ii) Practise a good pronunciation now and this will save 
time later when groups of consonants, e.g. “ scratch” and 
“scream” have to be pronounced smoothly. Note the length 
of vowels in “green” and “blue.” It is important to get the 
initial pairs of consonants together in preparation for the more 
difficult combinations of consonants which will come later, e.g. 
“stretch” and “ screen.” 


3, PRESENTATION. 


(a) Persons and/or things required 
You should get together on your desk at least two each of 
the objects mentioned in the textbook. You may not have 
objects of the same colours as those in the book and if this is 
the case you should draw them on the board in coloured chalks 
or bring pictures into the classrooms showing the coloured 
objects you are going to talk about. 


(b) Actions 
(i) Revise Structure II. 
(ii) When your revision is complete pick up two books 
from your desk (or draw them on the b “point to one 
and say:— 
“This is a book.” 
“Tt is red.” 
“Tt’sized.” 


Point to the other and say: 


“This is a book.” 

“Tt is green.” 

“It’s green.” 
While pronouncing the colours red and green draw the attention 
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in in 
of the pupils to the colours of the books. You can explai 
Bengali that they are colours, 


Do the same with a pen as under: 


“This is a pen.” 
“Tt is green.” 
“It's green.” 


nd 
Get your students to go to the front of the class one by one a 
repeat after you. 


W N t 
Gii) Now point away from you to an object which is no 
near you and say: 


“That is a pencil.” 
“That’s a pencil.” 
“Tt is blue.” 


Do the same with 


tioned in the textb 
after you one by 


ball, table and chair, using the colours men- 


ook. The pupils should repeat your phrases 
one. 


y of the objects to the pupils 


Should do so and they can name the objects 
to one another in the classroom, If this is not possible, one 
pupil can ËO to the board 


on which you have drawn the 
objects and he can Say: 


“This is a Pen. It’s green,” 
ing to the object on the 
from him to Somebody’s desk 

“That's a Pencil, 
Repeat until Spontaneity js 


and say: 


It’s blue.” 
achieved, 


ONY Obie ie 5 pencil,” and 

to say “ That's 
a pencil.” Explain y 
it. Use the Same gesture for all 


equent weak forms. 
er can draw o 


Utlines of objects on the board. 
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He then says, “ This is a book,” “ This is a pen,” etc. He then 
fills in the outline with coloured chalk and says, “This is a 
book, it’s red” or, “ This is a pen, it’s green.” 


4. OTHER FEATURES. 


Gi) Flash cards based on the text may be used but other 
flash cards introducing other colours would be an interesting 


thing to try now. 


(ii) More handwriting patterns should be developed. 


5. CONCLUSION. 


You have now taught: 


Structural words 4 
Structural meanings 5 
Vocabulary: 

(i) First names of your students 

(ii) Common nouns oy ihi 
(iii) Adjectives (of colour) 7 
Auxiliary verbs aes oe aes > 


Weak forms ... 


l. STRUCTURE, 


THIS IS A BOOK. 
IT’S MY BOOK. 


IT’S YOUR BOOK. 


(a) Description 


sS? 
“It” as a pronoun followed by “is,” followed by posse 


F nce 
ive “my/your,” followed by a noun, object owned. (Sente 
Pattern III), 


(b) Meaning 


G) “My” indicating possession by the speaker. 

Gi) “Your” indicating possession by the listener. 

“ ee | 

Gin) ems can De used with either “my” or “ your | 

I 

2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES | 

G) If your students have difficulty in pronouncing Ee 

use vowel sound 9: 7 as your standard. (See Into a f 
Note that “your” should be pronounced as one syllable a 

not two, as Bengali Speakers often use. Note the silent r- 


f -er and 
Gi) Note on the use of vowel No. 11 in “shirt” an j 
vowel No. 6 in “ 


alt 
Watch,” with the Pronunciation of w; Beng A 
Speakers are inclined to Say sats or Gatp using vowel No. 7” 


g 
(iv) Note the long Vowel in “shoe” and the diphthon: 
in “coat” (CAE not c 


1B) 


C45: 9) 


3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 


Books, shirts, boxes, watches, shoes, coats, caps, pens 
and pencils. 


(b) Actions 


(i) The teacher picks up an object, e.g. a book, points to 
it, points to himself, looks at the class and says: 


| “This is a book. It's my book.” 


He points to himself vigorously as he says the word “my” 
which may be stressed a little on this occasion. He repeats 
swith shirt, box, watch and cap, etc. 


(ii) He then brings out the pupils one by one to describe 
their own books, shirts, boxes and watches. In a girls school 
a cap may be drawn on the board, or a sari or bangle may be 
substituted for it. 


(iii) For the teaching of “ your” it is most important that 
the teacher makes it clear that he is speaking about one person 
only. He may contrast “your” and “my” as he does so. 
Thus, he should bring a pupil out to the front of the class, 
look at him straight in the eyes and say, for example, as he 
touches the object: 


“This is a book. It’s your book.” 
“This is a book. It’s my book.” 
“This is a pen. It’s your pen.” 
“This is a pen. It’s my pen.” 


He may nod his head slightly in the direction of the pupil to 
emphasize “your.” Whenever he used “your ” he should not 
look at the rest of the class but directly at the pupil he is 
demonstrating with. To break the apparently exclusive link 
etween “this” and “your” he should then point to an object 
away from the pupil, and say: 


“That’s a box.” 


( 46 ) 
i gai ill point 
He should look at the pupil straight in the eyes again, still p 
at the object and say: 
“It's your box.” 


i t 
He should repeat with all the objects in the text showing ma 
either “ this” or “that” can be freely used with either ia a 
or “your.” The use of “this” in one case, or that car the 
other, will be determined by whether the speaker is ne 
object he is talking about or far from it. 


4 OTHER FEATURES 


mes, 
(i) In the exercise each student could be asked poni a 
of three objects belonging to himself. He could ae 
his neighbour and name three objects belonging to him. 


Gi) More flash cards can be used. ee. 
Gii) Writing patterns should be continued with great al 
o 
Gv) The exercise in the book should be done by 
substitution. 
5 CONCLUSION 


You have now taught: 


Structural works ae + 6 
Structural meanings ... Sod e 7 
Vocabulary: 

G) First names of your students 

(ii) Common houns ... Je < 16 
Auxiliary verbs ies el 


Weak forms es Be we 2 


Lesson 5 


l. STRUCTURE 


Parts of the body are used. 
THIS IS MY HEAD. THAT’S YOUR HEAD. 


\a) Description 
As for Lesson 4, the noun in this case being a part of 
the body. 


(b) Meaning 
As for Lesson 4. 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


“Ear” might cause trouble to Ben 
should be careful that you get it right from the b 
diphthong No. 18 should be used (see Introduction). 


gali speakers and you 
eginning. The 


3. PRESENTATION. 


(a) Persons and/or things required 


Pupils of the classroom. 


(b) Actions 
As for Lesson 4. 


4. OTHER FEATURES 


G) For the first time in the text you will find sentences 
under the heading “Read and Copy.” These sentences will 
always be taken from the first lesson before the one you are 
doing now. This is Lesson 5 and therefore the sentences come 
Tom Lesson 1. You, should use these sentences to teach the 


C8 


i i two 
children to read. The procedure is for you to write te a 
sentences on the board in print script (that is to say as f s. 
printed in the book). You can then go back to the rele 


part of the first lesson, show the picture of Ram and say: 
“This is Ram.” 


You do the same with the picture of Rina. 


You should be able to prepare in advance of all the lessons in 
this first book, cards on which are written: “This is Ram 

and “That is Rina.” These are known as flash cards. > 
should hold the card up in front of all the class and ask a 
whole class to say in chorus what they see. Then ask me 
dual members of the class to say what they see, or one side o 
the class first and the other Side of the class next. If they are 


f, 
in doubt you should help by repeating the sentence yoursel 
e.g. “ This is Ram.” 


i 
Gi) You may also use matching cards as well as flash 


wea i warts tp it 
cards—that is to Say, you hold up the card with “ this em 
and then you hold up another card next to it. On the seco 
card you 


may have the words 
example, “a pen.” 


as the actual letteri 


“Ram” or “Rina,” or, a 
You may have a drawing of a pen as we 
ng. 


By the use of flash 


F i re 
cards and matching cards, which a 
Copies of sentences 


already in the book, by asking your 
Pupils to copy out two Sentences which are in fact revision 
sentences, you should quite quickly be able to establish an ele- 
mentary reading skill, It is not necessary to name the letters 
of the reading and Copying material until Lesson 14. There 
will be further instructions in the handbook about this. 


only 


Lesson 6 


1. STRUCTURE 


THIS IS SUBHAS. 
THIS IS HIS NOSE. 
THIS IS MINU. 
THIS IS HER NOSE. 


(a) Description 
“ This” as a pronoun, followed by “is” followed by “ his/ 
her” followed by a noun, (Sentence Pattern IID). 


(b) Meaning 


(i) “His” as a possessive pronoun referring to boys and 
men. 


Gi) “Her” as a possessive pronoun referring to girls and 
women. 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


(i) The word “arm” does not have the letter pronounced 
and is pronounced as $w (see Introduction, vowel sound 
No, 5), ‘ 


Gi) “Book” and “foot” are pronounced with short 
Yowel sound No. 8. 


Gii) “Nose” is pronounced with diphthong No. 14 (@ or 
=e) and s=z; =nouz 


(iv) “Her” is pronounced with vowel sound No. 12 (in 
the strive fer /ho:/ with vowel No. 11); no 7 pronounced. 
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( 50 ) 


(v) “Comb” is pronounced /koum/, with a silent “b” 


(D “Mirror” has vowel No. 2 and vowel No. 12, with a 
silent final r =/ mira / 


3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 
Sketches of the 


parts of the body mentioned in the text. 
Both male faces and 


female faces. 


The sketches may be done on the board or pictures may be 
brought into the classroom and pinned on to the board. It is 
probably better not to use Pupils from the class, in case laughter 
Prevents learning. This is not to say that your pupils should 
not be relaxed when they are learning English—on the contrary 
the more relaxed they are the better, 


P 


(b) Actions 


(i) The teacher points to the sketch of Subhas which he 
has pinned on the blackboard in full view of the whole class- 
room. Looking at the class all the time he points to the sketch. 
half turns to it, turns back to face the class and says: 

“This is Subhas,” 
He then Points to the nose 


of the sketch and says: 
“This is his nose. 


It’s his nose.” 

ugh how important it is that the 
teacher establish the thi erson relationship with this lesson. 
the class realize that when he uses 
to someone, he is talking to the 


can do this best by looking at the 
class and Pointing at the object. The teacher will doubtless 
remember from Lesson 4 when “ my” and “your” were being 
established 


ked directly at one pupil and 
at him when the sentences— 
í It is your Pencil,” were being drilled. In 
this lesson when we are teaching “his” and “her,” ie. the 
ing spoken about, it is esses 
he class all the time when he is 


talking about the t - In this class it is a sketch on 


hird Person 


pe) 


; (ii) As with Subhas and nose, so with Subhas and head 
and and arm. Ask individual students to repeat after you. i 


Gii) To establish “ her,” it is important to have a sketch 

a the board of a girl or a woman. The teacher must realize 

ie es in Bengali the possessive adjective for “him” and “her” 

e same and no distinction is made. In English, however. 

the distinction between “ his ” and “her” is critical and should 
be made in the very early stages. 


(iv) Repeat for Minu and nose and for Subhas and nose. 


(v) Now bring a pupil out to the front, take an object 


ot his (pen, let us say), stand away from him, point to him, 
Ook at the class and say: 
“ That’s Bidhan.” 
and say: 


Point to and touch his pen which you are holding 
Ü “ This is his pen. It's his pen.” 
© the same with a book so that you say: 


“That's Bidhan. This is his book. It’s his book.” 


In this case the object 


(vi) Repeat with another boy. 
d. The teacher says: — 


Could be held by the pupil concerne 
“That is ... That is his pen. It’s his pen.” 

A boys’ schools repeat the sentences with a sketch of a girl and 

girls’ schools repeat the sentences with a sketch of a boy. 


4 
OTHER FEATURES 


cl Ü) The teacher holds up an object and shows it to the 
t ass which is divided into three groups: Each group says in 
Urn; as under: 

Group A. “That’s a book.” 
Group B. a That’s his book.” 


Group C. “It’s his book.” ; 


Lesson 7 


1. STRUCTURE 


THIS IS RAM. THIS IS RAM’S NOSE. 
(a) Description 


vith 
“This” followed by “is” followed by first HAME r 
apostrophe and “ s ” followed by a noun. (Sentence Pattern 


(b) Meaning N: 
Possession is indicated by the apostrophe and “s” after 
first name of the Student. 
2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


The last sound of the word “Ram's” is /z/. Your Bengal? 
Pupils might haye trouble with the word “ desk” and poe 
should try and Pronounce the “ sk ” very clearly from the begi 
ning, Your pupils are likely to say “ deshk.” 


3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 


Sketches on the blackboard Similar to those in the book. 
(b) Actions 


This lesson may be 
6. Ram, Rita, Phani 
talking about, i.e, third pe 


Presented in the same way as for a 
pal are all people the teacher a 
Tsons. He must therefore loo 


as he looks at the class: 


( 33 ) 


“This is Ram. This is his nose. It is Ram's nose. 
It’s Ram’s nose.” 


He will repeat three times and then ask each member of the 
class to repeat after him, going out to the board, pointing to 
the sketch on the board, and looking at the class as he says 
what the teacher has said. The mass of hair on the head is 
sufficient to distinguish the girl’s head from that of the boy. 
The distinction between “his” and “her ” is important and 
must again be made. The distinction between “ this ” and 
“that”, with “this” referring to things near the speaker and 
“that” referring to things far from the speaker, has already 
been done several times and you should look up previous lesson 
plans if you are doubtful as to how to teach these words. 
Notice that “it’s” is common to “ this ” as a reference word. 


4. OTHER FEATURES 


G) Group drill as in previous lesson, i.e.: 


Group A. “That’s Rina.” 
Group B. ‘ That’s Rina’s head.” 
Group C. “Jgs her head.” 


Lesson 8 


l. STRUCTURE 


MY NAME IS PAUL. THIS IS MY NAME. 


(a) Description 
: see Introduction) fol- 


Possessive adjective (or determiner, 
lowed by “is” PoR by a noun. (Sentence Pattern TD. 


(b) Meaning 
This is a revision © 


f Lessons 1 and 2 (use of “ this” and 


C) 


” Rare i ë 
and “ that”) and Lessons 4 (use of “ my” and “ your”), an 
Lesson 6 (use of “his” and “ her”), using first names. 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


(i) As previously noted the pronunciation of “ your” E 
vowel sound No. 7, and the pronunciation of the first ee 
sound in “ Mary” is vowel sound No. 19 and the second vowé 
sound in “ Mary” is vowel sound No. 2. 

(ii) “Paul” has vowel No. 7. 

(iii) “Name” has diphthong No. 13, (CAE not caa) 
3, PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 


: ; s 
Names written on the board as in the text. Boy 
and girls’ names 


may be used and sketches of boys and girls 
also, 


(b) Actions P 
The teacher must point to a name written in a box an 
say: 


“My name in Paul. 
While he says “my” 


For final revision have the 
eS, using “this” and “that,” for 

example: 
“This is Ajit. H 


is name is Ajit.” 
“ That is Aparna. 


Her name is Aparna.” 
4. OTHER TECHNIQUES 


See previous lessons, 


5. CONCLUSION 


One other common noun has been learnt, i.e “ name.” 


Lesson 9 


1. STRUCTURES 


THIS IS APU/REKHA. 

HIS/HER NAME IS APU/REKHA. 
HE/SHE IS A BOY/GIRL. 
HE’S/SHE’S A BOY/GIRL. 


(a) Description 
The new structure is made up of a personal pronoun, follow- 
ed by “is,” followed by “a,” followed by a common noun. 


(Sentence Pattern ID. 


(b) Meaning 

“He” refers to a boy or man that the speaker is talking 
about, i.e. the third person. “She” refers to a girl or woman 
that the speaker is talking about, i.e. the third person. 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


rm “he’s” for “he is.” Explain 


(i) Note that the weak fo 
lessons and be sure to practise 


the difference as in previous 
the weak form more than the literary form. 


(ii) Note also that “ she’s” is a weak form for “she is” 


and like “he’s” should be used more frequently. 
Gii) The last sound of the word “ teacher ” is vowel sound 

No. 12, with silent final r. 

nd /j/ is inserted after the sound 


(iv) Notice that the sou 
d /u:/ in the word “ pupil.” 


/p/ and before the long soun 


( 56 ) 


(v) Notice that the Pronunciation of the two vowels "i 
“woman” are Tespectively vowel sounds No. 8 and No. la 
The pronunciation of w should be emphasized (see specia. 
note in Introduction). Bengali speakers are inclined to 


sh. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 


Pictures of boys and girls either dr. 


awn on the board or 
brought into the classroom, 


tb) Actions 


dy there, stands away from it, points to it, 
d says: 


“That is Rekha, Her name is Rekha. She is a girl. She’s a 
girl.” 


the class and for Rekha any other 
name that he chooses, 


_ Gi) Ina girls’ school the reverse Process takes place, and 
Pictures of boys are drawn on the board. 
(iii) Carry 
‘This is a man. 
teacher.” 


Then point away 


from you to say, 
students: 


Perhaps to one of your 


C ZA 
“That is Dipu. His name is Dipu. He is a pupil.” 


(iv) Now stand near the blackboard and touch the picture 
of the woman's face you have drawn on the board and say: 


“This is Ranu. She is a woman. She’s a woman.” 


(v) The teacher draws a picture of a boy, a girl, a man, 
a woman on the blackboard. Then he touches them and asks 


tthe class to say: 
“ That’s Subhas. He's a boy, 


” 


etc. 


. 4. OTHER FEATURES 


(i) So far, we have said in these teachers’ notes that the 
teacher should say a new structure two or three times in an 
ordinary voice, although we have once or twice suggested that 
he might stress a particular word at the expense of the others. 
We also suggest that each individual pupil should repeat after 
the teacher the structure the teacher has already uttered. There 
are several possible variations to this procedure. Thus one 
half of the class can say the phrase beginning with “ this ” and 
the other half of the class can say the phrase beginning with 
“that.” Again, one row of the class, say the front row, can 
say one group of sentences and the back row can say another 
group of sentences. One column can speak, one column stay 
silent, and the other column speak, and so on. It is up to the 
teacher to use some initiative in this matter so that the teach- 
ing is not always a repetition by individuals of what has been 
said, although this is almost always the first procedure to be 
followed. 
teacher should try and repro- 


s in the book, and the 
d say at least four 


(ii) In the exercises here the 
duce on the blackboard the sketche 
Students can then touch the drawing an 
Sentences—e.g. 

“This is Paul. His name is Paul. 
ur complete sentences at the 
atulate yourself on being an 


He is a boy. He's a boy.” 


Tf your pupils manage to say fo 
“nd of this lesson you can congr 


x 


( 58 ) 


x 


m 
In the same way with Exercise 3 
word “ Ram ” and for the studen x 


extremely effective teacher. 
it is enough if you say the 
then to say: 


“Tt is Ram's name. 


Of Arati it is sufficien 
the pupils to say: 


It is a boy's name. It’s a boy’s eal | 
a or 
t for you to mention the word and 


“It is Arati’s name. It is a girl’s name. It’s a girl’s name 
Lesson 10 
E STRUCTURE 
MY NAME IS NAREN GUPTA. 


MR. GUPTA IS MY FATHER. 
MRS. GUPTA IS MY MOTHER. 


(a) Description 
Proper noun of name, followed by “ is,” followed by deter 
miner (my) followed by commen noun (Sentence Pattern HD. 


(b) Meaning 


This is the Same structure 


“He is a teacher.” 
The subject of 


pattern in English. The one ch 
the courtesy title of “Mr” and “ Mrs,” equivalent in Bengali 
to “Shri” and “ Shrimati.” 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


Note the repetition of the Weak forms, “ he’s ” an 
“ Mother ” has vowe! 


d “she’s.” 
1 No. 10 and vowal No. 12, 
“ Mrs "= /misiz / 


( 59: 2 
3 PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 
The pupils of the classroom, sketches on the blackboard: 
and pictures of men and women brought into the classroom. 


(b) Actions 
As for Lesson 9, taking particular note of “ Other 
Features ” (i). 


4. OTHER FEATURES 


(i) It is most important to establish correct handwriting. 
habits as early as possible. 


quite possible to use more expanded flash. 


(ii) It should be 
andwriting exercise begins. 


cards at this stage before the h 


(iii) The exercises for Lesson 10 should be completed 
orally first, several times by the class, then individually, then 
completed by flash cards and then written down. You may’ 
divide the class into individuals or groups for this purpose (cf. 
note to “ Other Feature ” (i), Lesson 9). 


Lesson 11 


l. STRUCTURE 


I AM TAPAN. 
I'M TAPAN. 
YOU ARE LILA. 
YOU'RE LILA. 


(a) Description 
(ü Pronoun “I” followed by “ 
name. (Sentence Pattern IID. 


am” followed by a first” 
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Gi) Pronoun “you” followed by “are” followed by first 
mame. 


(b) Meaning 
Oh “ms 


is used by the speaker to refer to himself, i.e. the 
‘first person. 


(ii) “You” is used by the s 


peaker to refer to a person 
‘he is talking to ; 


i.e. the second person. 
Gii) Notice that “am” 


is used with the first person and 
“are” is used with the secon 


d person, 


(iv) The disti 
‘as the distinction 
‘the distinction be 


nction between “I” 
between “ my” and 
tween the first and se 


and “you” is the same 
“your” (Lesson 4), i.e- 
cond person. 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


“Tm” for “I am” and | 
“you are.” Note the difference in pronunciation of 
‘ your,” vowel No. 7 and “ you're ” which has diphthong No. 20. 
ong No. 15, and “you're” is ` 
No. 20. It is very important 
More often than the literary 
9. 10 and vowel No. 12, with 


S be used 
has vowel N. 


(i) The teacher begins by Saying, 
‘pointing to himself as he does so: 
“My name is Shri... « 


He then calls a bright boy t 
Stand in his 


‘himself: 


looking at the class and 


I am Shri iS elma attescher”” 
9 the front of the class, makes him 
place and encourages him to say, as he points to 


(S161). 


“ My name is Tapan. I am Tapan. Im a boy.” 
The pupil, Tapan or any other, repeats after the teacher, and 
so on round the class. 


(ii) When a boy makes the statements, describing himself,- 
the rest of the class should point to him and say: 
“Your name is Tapan. You are Tapan. You're a boy.” 


(iii) It should now be possible for one boy to go to the 
front of the class, say the four sentences given above and then 
point to another boy, then point to the sketch on the board of 
Lila and say: 

“Your name is Lila. You are Lila. You're Lila, you're a girl.” 


(iv) If each pupil says four sentences about himself and’ 
four sentences about the sketch on the board, he will have said- 
eight complete sentence by the end of the lesson. 


Follow up the contrast between Tapan and Lila with the 
contrast between father and mother and brother and sister. 


4. OTHER FEATURES 


e completed orally first, as before, 


The exercise should b r 
ting patterns begin. 


then reinforced with flash cards before wri 


Lesson 12 


l STRUCTURE 


I AM DEBEN. IM HERE. 
YOU ARE BIREN. YOU'RE THERE. i 
HERE /THERE—WITH LINKING “ AND 


(a) Description 


(i) Personal pronoun (“1” or “ you”) followed by verb» 


C162, ) 


“to be” (“am'” or “are ”), followed by adverb “here” or 
“there.” (Sentence Pattern I of introduction). 


Gi) Pronoun + “to be” + Adverb + AND 
+ pronoun + “tobe” + adverb, 


(b) Meaning 


Gü) The sentence structures are already well known to he 
and this lesson js concerned only with the difference betwee 
“here” and “there.” 

Gi) “Here” like “ this” 


(see Lesson I) refers to an area 
near the speaker, 


(iii) “There” refers to an area away from the speaker. 


(iv) “Ana” is a linking word joining two equal parts of 
“Speech—in this Case two sentence patterns. 


2 SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


Your students may have difficulty with the vowel sound in 
“here” which is No. 18 and the vowel sound in “ there ” which 


"is pronounced in the 
chair,” and the vowel sound 

ame way as the vowel sound 
in “ear” (See Lesson 5), 


` t orm of the expression “Lila is here” 
which, in the text will be written and Should be spoken aS 


3 PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or thin 


Piece of chalk 
‘on the board etc. 


BS require 
and the pupils of the room; sketches 
(b) Actions 


(i) The teacher Should draw a number of circles with the 
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chalk on the floor in such a way that everybody can see what 
he has drawn. lf the pupils at the back of the room cannot 
see what he is doing he should tell them in Bengali that he has 
drawn a number of circles. He should then stand inside one 
of the circles and say: — 

“Iam Mr. Ghosh.” I am here.” 
He should stand his brightest pupils in the other circles and 
get each one of them to say: 

“I am Biren etc. I’m here.” 
The teacher should then say, pointing to a pupil in one of the 
circles and looking straight at him: 

“You are Biren. You're Biren. You're there.” 


He should repeat this three times slowly and clearly but not 


affectedly. 


(ii) He should then change places with the pupils and 
point to himself while he is saying: — 

“Pm here.” 

and point to and loo 

“ AND you're there.” 


k directly at a pupil while he says: — 


(iii) The complete utterance, therefore. “Im here and 
you're there” should be said as a whole but with two move- 
ments, each movement linked by “ AND.” The first movement 
indicates that the first person or the speaker himself is speaking 
and where he is. The second movement should indicate that 
the speaker is talking drectly to a second person (not about 
him) and should also indicate where this second person 1s. 
The teacher should repeat, changing circles as often as he can- 

(iv) Now draw an even larger circle, stand inside it and 
ask one of your pupils to stand inside it with you. Ther 
Say to the class looking at them as you do 50: 


“I am here. I'm here.” i 
e class and say, pointing to 


Continue i h 
to look straight at t š eng 
€ pupil in the circle with you but not looking at him: 


e s 
“Dinu is here. Dinu’s here. 


(CG 5) 


Then stop looking at the class, turn towards the pupil a] 
a gesture indicating the circle in which you are bot 
ing, and say: 

“T am here AND you are here.” 

“Tm here AND you're here.” 


(v) Now draw a very large circle on the other side q 
the classroom and ask two pupils to stand in it. Point at o| 
of them and Say to the class: 

“Arun is there.” 


Point to the other Student and say to the class: 
“ Anjali is there.” 
Then Say, 


: er 
Pointing at the two pupils in the circle on the oth 
side of the 


room and looking at the class: 
“Arun is there AND Anjali is there.” 


(vi) All these 
should be said for 
class who should 
Spontaneously in t 


phrases and Sentences said by the teici 
imitation by individual members of t 
practise them until they can repeat the 

he right situation. 


4 OTHER FEATURES 


(i) Note that there is no 
the speaker Saying “I” could 
a person he js talking about (ti 
therefore, could neyer say 


possible circumstance where 
put himself in the position 0 
he third person). The speaker, 
“I am there.” 


(ii) The exercises in the text should be complete? 
orally. 


Lesson 13 


1. STRUCTURE 


THIS/THAT IS A CAT. IS THIS/THAT A CAT? 
YES, IT IS A CAT. YES, IT’S A CAT. 


(a) Description 
(i) Auxiliary verb “to be” followed by a pronoun 
(this) followed by determiner (“a”) followed by a countable 


noun (book). 


d of affirmation, “YES” followed by 
“Tt is a book.” (This is the same 
pt that the word “a” 

“my” |“ your.”) 


(ii) Function wor 
affirmative statement, 
sentence pattern as in Lesson 4 exce 
js substituted for the possessive pronoun 


(b) Meaning 
(i) The inversion of “this is 
is asking a question. 


” signifies that the speaker 


(ii) The word “yes” which always comes at the begin- 
ning of a sentence is the sign of agreement by the person 
spoken to. It is then followed by a sentence pattern corres- 
-ponding to the sentence pattern used by the questioner. (See 


note under Other Features). 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


The vowel sound in the word “ mango” is vowel sound 
Nos. 4 & 14. The consonant cluster “ttle” at the end of the 


‘word “battle” may be mispronounced by Bengali speakers. 


5 
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3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things requried 


: ione 
The objects or pictures or models of animals mention 
in the textbook. 


(b) Actions 
G) With each 
the teacher behaves in exactly 


icture of 
Out a cat he takes up the picture 


> sga jer: 
of voice expecting a positive answ 
“Is this a cat?” 


He looks at the class, 


a cat and says, in a tone 


points at the picture and says: 
“Yes, it is a cat. Yes, it’s a cat.” 


(ii) He does the 
Then he takes a third 
Same question. The ch 


š k at- 
Same with another picture of a F 
picture and asks a particular child 

ild should answer: 

“ Yes, it is a cat.” 

“Yes, it’s a cat.” 


sects 
the teacher may put the obi 
away from him, he may look 
bjects and say, for example: 
Is that a bell?” 


rest of the class t 


s t 
: he same set of questions abou 
the object or pict 


ure. The class will give the answers. 
4. OTHER FEATURES 


Note that the question “Ts this a 
tion “Is that a bell?,” have in each case the same answer a 
the object is in fact a bell, The answer is— Yes, it’s a bell. 
(See Lesson 3 Where “jig? i. use 


F 
> is d as a reference word fo 
either “this” or « that”), 


bell?,” or the ques 


Lesson 14 


1. STRUCTURE 
THIS/THAT IS A PEN AND THIS/THAT La PE 
WHAT IS THIS? IT IS A PEN. IT’S A PEN. 


(a) Description 
“What” as a question-word followed by’ “is” followed by 
pronoun “ this/that.” 


(b) Meaning 
(i) In Lesson 13 we had one type of question, in which 
the auxiliary verb is put first and a pronoun next to it, ie. “is 
this.” Here, we are dealing with a second type of question in 
which a word like “what” is put at the beginning of the sen- 
tence to show that a question is being asked. The inversion of 
“is” and “this” as in Lesson 13 follows “ what ” so that the 


completed utterance is “ what is this?” 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


v/ and the vowel sound 
are inclined to say atat? 
” for the longer literary 


“What” is pronounced with / 
No. 6 and not No. 5. Bengali speakers 


Notice the weak form “ What's this? š 
form “ what is this?” Notice the colloquial expressions at the 


end of the lesson which are very commonly used in English, 
von of which have weak forms, e.8. “ What’s this? ”— What's 
that?” 


3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 
The objects listed in the textbook and drawin: 
of them. 


gs or models 
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(b) Actions 


‘ e 
G) With each object the teacher's action will be the sana 
and he must again ask individual students to follow him 
speaking and demonstrating. 


Gi) The teacher picks up the pen and says: 
“What is this? ” 
He then puts down the pen and says: 


He then picks up a pencil, sh 
Says: 


“It’s a pen.” 1 
ows it to the class, looks at it ani 


“What is this? What's this?” h 
He puts down the Pencil, points to it, looks at the class and says: 
“This is a pencil. It’s a pencil.” 
He can then Say to the class: 


“This is a pen and this is a pencil.” 


(ii) He then Starts on the next pair of objects, in this case 
Cup and glass, by saying: 
“This is a cu 
touching t 


glass and repeats his sentence: 


“This is a Cup and this is a glass,” 

(iv) After giving a number of exa 
the question. “ What’s this? ° 
pupils as well 


mples, the teacher asks 


’ to the class and gets individual 
as the whole class to answer: 


“Itsa pen.” 


(v) He can Now indicate Some objects Which are near to 
him and using the word “this” and other objects which are 


away from him and using the word « that” He can thus speak 
as follows: 


“This is a car” (touchin 


š 8 a model or drawing which 
1S near him) 


( 6 ) 


and, (pointing to a model or drawing away from him: 
“That is a bus.” i 
Similarly, he points to the car near him and says: 
What is this? It is a car. It’s a car.” 
He points to the bus away from him and says: 
“ What is that? What's that? Itisa bus. It’s a bus.” 
He repeats with new pairs until the students can say sponta- 
neously to one another: 
“ What's this?” 
as they point to objects within reach, and 
“ What's that? ” 
as they point to objects away from them. 


(vi) The teacher calls upon the pupils in turn to ask 


questions. 


4. OTHER FEATURES 


er divides the class into two 


Language game. The teach 
ject to a member 


teams. A member of one team shows an ob 
of the other team and asks: 

“ What’s this/that? ” 
For the correct answer given by t 
a point. 


he individual, each team scores 


Lesson 15 


1. STRUCTURE 


IS THIS/THAT A TABLE? NO, IT IS NOT A TABLE. 


(a) Description 
The function word “ no,” followed by a pronoun, followed 


by “is” followed by “not,” followed by the noun. 
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(b) Meaning 


: Ces PST a on 
G) “No” is a sign of negation whereas “yes” (in Less 
13) is a sign of affirmation. 


Gi) It should be noted that “no” is followed later in bs 
sentence by “not” which is always placed immediately a 
auxiliary verbs and anomalous finites, (see Introduction). 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


The weak form “ it isn’t” 
deferred until Lesson 16. All 
in the longer literary form, 
class in Bengali and tell them 


is not used in this lesson but is 


3; PRESENTATION 
a) Persons and/or things required 
Objects as in the book, or pictures of them. 


(b) Actions 


G) The teacher touches t] 


he chair and says: 
“Ts this a table? ” 


gesture with his right hand 
“No, it is not a table.” 


He does the Same with shoe, cat, bird, Pencil, spoon and bus. 


Gi) He then Puts an object aw. 
“Ts that a table?” 


pointing clear] 
He answers: 


“u i: » Q 
No, it is pe table. ta 


ay from him and says: 


y to a chair as he does this, 


(Cal) 


He does the same with fork and spoon, just as he did with 

“ this.” 

He then takes a fork, holds it up before the class and says: 
“Ts this a fork? Yes, it is a fork. Yes it is.” 

He does the same with the picture of a bird, a pencil and a bus. 


(iii) He then holds up a pencil and says, in a tone of voice 
which suggests he does not believe it: 
“Ts this a pen?” 
He put the pencil down, looks at the class and says: 
“No, it is not a pen. No, it is not.” 
hat “No, it is not” is a short answer. 


l to one another and only one can be 
but as both forms are commonly 


He can here explain t 
Both answers are equa 
used in any particular case, 
found, he is teaching them both 


(iv) He then does the same with “car” pointing away 
_ from him as he does so, to either a model of a bus on his desk 
“or a drawing of a bus on the board. He should make it 
clear to the pupils that he is not near the object he is point- 


ing at as he says: 
“Js that a car?” 
He may then stop pointing to t 


class and say: 
“No, it is not a car. No, it is not.” 


he object, look straight at the 


(v) Individual students should repeat until they have 


fluency. 
4. OTHER FEATURES 


The series “of statements, affirmative or negative, should be 
completed in the exercises about each of the objects shown. 


Lesson 16 


1. STRUCTURE 


IS THIS A PEN? 

NO, IT ISN'T. 

IS THIS A PENCIL? 

NO, IT ISN'T. 

WHAT Is IT? IT’S A BOOK, 


(a) Description 


(i) Two questions in Sentence Pattern III (see Lesson 13), 
beginning with the form “is this” followed b 


answer beginning With “ no’ followed by a si 
answer “jt isn’t,” (Sentence Pattern ID). 


question-word “ what” 
ttern III, and is followed by a posi- 
tive answer without “ attern with introductory 


(b) Meaning 

As in Lessons 14 and 15. 
2. SOUN DIFFICULTIES 
oy. 


There might be some diff th your Pupils over 
the Pronunciation of « isn’t,” Which is an 


the pr other weak form, It 
IS Written Phonetically /iznt/. 


3: PRESENTATION 


Culties wi 


(a) Persons and/or thi 


The objects in the tex 
board or Pictures of them 


ngs required 


tbook or Sketches 


of them on the 
from a Magazine, 


Gee) 


(b) Actions 

(i) Each object is picked up by the teacher and he asks 
the class, in the case of a “ book,” for examp'e, if it is a “ pen” 
or a “pencil.” He gives the negative answer himself in each 
case. He then gives the positive answer to the question, 
“What is it?” The pupils repeat after him one by one. 


Gi) It should now be possible to ask the class to give the 
negative or positive answers. The teacher holds up, touches or 
points to certain objects and asks a similar series of questions 
about them until the children can answer freely. 


Teacher Class 

Is this a pen? No, it isn’t. 
Is this a pencil? No, it isn’t. 
What is it? It's a book. 


4. OTHER FEATURES 


(a) This triple question which may be termed the begin- 
ning of all composition, is sometimes known as the “ Palmer 
triple,” after H. E. Palmer who first devised it. 


(b) It should be possible to repeat these triple questions 
with any objects within the comprehensive knowledge of the 


class, 


ask three questions, two negative 


(c) The exercises should 
wer with each object shown. 


answers and one positive ans 


Lesson 17 


l. STRUCTURE 


THIS IS A BOOK. 
THESE ARE BOOKS. 
THAT IS A CUP. 
THOSE ARE CUPS. 


Description uo 
FN ” and “those” as pronouns followed by “ar 
followed by a plural noun. 


(b) Meaning 


2), 
“These” as the plural of “ this” (see Lessons 1 and 


2). 
“those” as the plural of “ that” (see Lesson 1 and 
(Sentence Pattern M). 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


; ifference 
It is possible that your students will hear a ree 
between the sound ending of “ pencils "=/penslz/, of “ p 


“ JE nd 
=/penz/ and the sound endings of books algae 
“desks.” You should explain in Bengali that the diffe 
is one between /s/ an 


d /z/. In the same way they ney an 
you about “boxes,” You can show the ending of “boxe 


e as the /z/ endings of “ pens,” preced g 
that of vowel sound No. 2/i/. There ar 
dings to English nouns, /s/, /z/ and /iz/. 


3. PRESENTATION 


G) As for Lessons 1 and 2 with the objects used in the 
text. 


(ii) The teacher holds u 


“This is a book,” 
and then another, He then holds all the books up together and 
Says :— 


“These are books,” 


P a book and says: — 


(iii) In the Same way, the teach 
the objects so far 


er shows the plural of all 
k 


nown and named by the pupils, 

(iv) The teacher calls upon pupils individually to come to 
the front of the class, to touch the objects, already named, and 
to make similar Statements, 


C 


(v) To present “ those ” the teacher stands well away from 
the objects, points at them separately saying: — 


“That asirna um etc.” 
and then points at them together saying: — 
“Those are ........- etc.” 


4. OTHER FEATURES 


A pupil, touching a set of pencils, says: 
“These are pencils.” 
The class, pointing at the pencils, say, after the pupil: — 
“Those are pencils.” 
{\epeat with other objects until fluency is reached. 


Lesson 18 


1. STRUCTURE 


THESE/ THOSE ARE HORSES. 

ARE THESE /THOSE HORSES? NO, THEY ARE NOT HORSES. 
YES, THEY ARE HORSES, NO, THEY AREN'T HORSES. 
YES, THEY ARE. NO, THEY AREN'T. 


(a) Description 


“ 


G) Auxiliary verb “are” followed by pronoun (these), 
followed by plural noun (horses) as a question. (Interrogative 


of Sentence Pattern IID). 
a fii) “Yes” followed by pronoun (they) followed by verb 
are” followed by “horses” as a long answer, and then two 


eo: 
quivalent short answers. 


Gii)“ No” followed by pronoun (they) followed by “are” 
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followed by “not” and plural n 


: t 
oun, and then two equivalen 
short answers. (Sentence Patte 


rn I). 
(b) Meaning 


(i) “Are these/those ” 


as plural question corresponding 
to “Is this/that” 


(Lesson 16), 


_ (ii) “They” as a Pronoun substitute for “ these /those: 
ie. “they” as a plural of “ it.” 


Gii) The negative form of “ is intro- 
are not,” and is in 
duced here and should be Contrasted with the singular form 
Re ae a They Nise Substitute word for “ these 
and “ those equally. 


are ” js “ 


2. SOUND DIFF ICULTIES 


1 
The word “are” will 


No. 5. The word “ they’ es Pronounced like yowel sound ` 
‘pie d with vows © Mother weak ¢ d should ` 

be pronounced with vowel sound No orm an welll 

sound No. 12” /e/ ang lal. ` 3 followed by vo 


The word “aren't” 
and should be pronounce. 


/nt/. oto 
3. PRESENTATION 


is a ne 


Sative 
d with uG 


” 
ak fo 4 not 
Vowel rm of “ are 


Sound No. 5 followed bY 


d > 
(a) persons E lor things required 
The objects in the text book. 


(b) Actions 
(i) The teacher touches se 
four desks, and asks: 
“ Are these desks?” 


He then pauses for a moment, make. 
his head, and says: 


Veral 


Objects Of one inate oa 


San a 
Tmat; 
” ahve Sesture with 
“Yes, they are desks. 


Gazz.) 


(ii) The teacher uses other sets of objects or pictures or 
models of them and gets the pupils to make similar statements. 


(iii) For negative answers the teacher proceeds as in 
Lesson 15. 


(iv) The teacher presents “those” by pointing at the sets 
of objects away from him. 


(v) The pupils in turn ask questions to be answered either 
individually or in chorus by the rest of the class. 


(vi) He should get the class to give the affirmative answers, 
both long and short, and should indicate when he requires a 
short answers by the usual technique of bringing his hands 
together. 


Note—It is important to note that when the structures des- 
cribed in the individual lessons are practised, they should 
not continue to be practised in isolation. Once the 
teacher has practised the new structure and is satisfied 
that the class has grasped it, he should revise those that 
have been practised before and include practice with 
the new structure as well, so that it can be assimilated 
into the body of structures already known. 


Lesson 19 


1. STRUCTURE 
THIS IS MY LEFT HAND AND THIS IS MY RIGHT 


HAND. 
THESE ARE MY HANDS: 
THOSE ARE NILIMA'S ARMS. 


( 28 5) 


(a) Description 


a ter- 
G) “This” followed by verb “to be Aig a a 
miner (possessive Pronoun) followed by adjective follo 
noun—joined by AND to 


a similar sentence pattern. (Sentence 

Pattern TI+AND-+ Sentence Pattern Ill). 
Gi) “These” followed by “are” 
(possessive pronoun) followed by plural 


(b) Meaning 


(i) “And” 
Lesson 14), 


followed by determiner 
noun. 


e 
links two patterns of the same type (se 


n 
(e O My” and the adjective are placed before the nou 
to modify it, 


(iii) “These” 


and “ those’ 
“that” Tespectively, 


are plurals of “this” and 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


y Arms” is Pronounced the same as ‘ 


of vowel sound 9. 5 followed by /mz/. 


“alms” and consists 
ed, the Z is Not soun 


(The r is not sound- 
ded), 
3. PRESENTATION 
This Should Present no difficulties. 
4. OTHER FEATURES 
(i) Notice that the lesson js restr: 
Which th 


icted here to objects of 
fre are only two in any human Present, e.g, hands, arms, 
eyes, 
(ii) In the exercise the Students shoulg Point to a book 
and say: 
This is my book,” 
wing of three b, 


ese are my books,” ete. 


| 
! 
I 


L 


Lesson 20 


1 STRUCTURE 


HE'S A BOY—HE'S A BOY—HE'S A BOY— 
THEY ARE BOYS 


SHE'S A GIRL—SHE'S A GIRL—SHE'S A GIRL— 
THEY ARE GIRLS 


(a) Description 
“They” followed by “are” followed by plural noun. 


(b) Meaning 
“They” is the common plural of both “he” and “ she. 


” 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


Note another weak form “he’s,” which is 19rt form of 
“he is "—just as “it’s” is a short form of “it is” (see Lessons 
3 and 13). In the same way “she’s” is a short form of “ she 
1s” (see Lesson 13, Sentence Pattern II). “Girl” has vowel 


No. 11. fə:/ 
3 PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 
Those drawn in the text or reproduced on the blackboard. 


(b) Actions 
(i) The teacher bggins by pointing to a sketch on the 
blackboard and saying: 
“He is a boy and she is a girl.” 
He then points to the figure of a boy and says: 
“What is he?” 


( 80 ) 


He answers himself: 
“He is a boy. He’s a boy. 


i the 
He does the same pointing to a figure of a girl and asks 
questions: 


“ What is she? ” 
and answers himself: 

“She is a girl. She's a girl.” 
Individual students should repeat after him. 


Gi) He should then 
ing to his blackboard ske 


“What is he?” 


put questions to the whole class, point- 
‘tches as he asks: 

or “ What is she?” 

He should produce responses in the class like: 


“He is a boy. He’s a boy.” 
He should expect both Tesponses and should signal whether he 
Wants the long one or the short one by the appropriate gesture, 
i.e. bringing his hands together, 
(iii) The teach 


er should now draw th 
on the blackboard 


and say: 
“Hes a boy” three times— 
“They are boys.” 
He should do the 
members of the clas: 
and the whole class 


Tee pictures of boys 


Same with sketches 
S, columns of th 
should repeat a 


4. OTHER FEATURES 


of girls, Individual 
e class, rows of the class 
fter him as required. 


) questions at the end 
possible, once the teacher has said 


Lesson 21 


1. STRUCTURE 


WE ARE PUPILS. 
WE ARE HERE. 
YOU ARE THERE. 


(a) Description 

The pronouns “ we” and “you” are followed by “are,” 
which is followed by either noun plural, e.g. “ pupils” or an 
adverb “there.” If it is followed by a noun plural it is 
Sentence Pattern HI. If it is followed by an adverb it is 


Sentence Pattern I. 


(b) Meaning 

As for Lesson I. 

The distinction between “here” and “ there’ 
emphasize the contrast between the first person 
and the second person plural “ you.” 


' is made to 
plural “ we = 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


eak form “ we're,” diphthong No. 18 
' diphthong No. 20. for “ you areis 
equally. 


Notice the use of the wi 
for “ we are,” and “ you're,’ 
You should practise both forms 


3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 
The pupils of the classroom. 


(b) Actions 
As for Lessons 1 and 12. 
6 


Lesson 22 


1, STRUCTURE 


MR, BANERJEE IS THE TEACHER, 
THAT'S THE TEACHER, 


THIS IS THE FLOOR. 
THAT'S THE CEILING. 


(a) Description 


The noun or Pronoun is followed by “ 


is” followed by deter- 
miner (the) followed by noun. 


(Sentence Pattern HD. 
(b) Meaning 


The determi 


ner, i.e. the word 
“the” in all the 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


Your pupils will probably haye d 
plosives /k/ and i 


Occurring together in the word “ black- 
board.” Note that—board has vowel No. 7, Continual prac- 
tice will Stop them Separating ‘black’ 


a grant in between, 


and putting 
Vowel sound No. 12. 


The vowel Sound in the word “ the” is 


3, PRESENTATION 


(95 ) 


(b) Actions 

(i) The teacher draws a sketch of the classroom on the 
blackboard; at one end of the sketch is Mr. Banerjee, the 
teacher, and at the other end of the sketch 3 or 4 pupils whose 
names are given in the text. 


The teacher says, looking round the classroom :— 

“This is a class.” 

He then says: — 

“Latif is a pupil, Gopal is a pupil, Shushila is a pupil.” 
touching or pointing to each pupil in the sketch as he does so. 
He then points to a drawing on the board and says: — 

“Mr, Banerjee is the teacher.” 


He may stress “the” in this first instance but should note the 
normal presentation of it under ‘Sound Difficulties.’ 


(ii) The teacher can now work around the classroom him- 
self and say: — 
“This is a desk, this is a desk, this is a desk.” 
He should then stop, look at the class, look towards the table 
near his own chair, point to it and say:— 
“That's the table.” 
He should then look at the blackboard, point to it and say: — 
“ That’s the blackboard.” 


(iii) He can continue working round the class, touching 
the wall, saying as he does so: — 
“This is the wall.” 
or if he is pointing to it: — 
“That's the wall.” 
When he has indicated each of the four walls he should then 
point, as dramatically as he can, to the floor and say: — 
“This is the floor.” 
Then he should point away from himself and upwards: towards 
the ceiling and say: — 
«That’s the ceiling.” 
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(iv) He can now put another sketch on the board, a sketch 
of the night sky with stars and the moon and the sun being 
shown. He can point to a star and ask the question: — 


“ What is this? ” 
and answer it himself: — 
It’s a star.” 


He can point to the other stars and ask and answer the same 
question. 


He can then point to the moon and say: — 
“What is this?” 
“It’s the moon.” 

He can then point to the sun and say: — 
“What is this?” 
“Its the sun.” 


He can then hold u 


P his hand, spreading his fingers out facing 
the class and say, 


pointing in turn to each of his four fingers: — 
“What is this?” 


“Its a finger.” 
When he comes to his thumb he says: — 
“What is this?” 
“Is the thumb.” 
He could then add if he wants: — 
“It's my thumb.” 


as “my” and “the” are interchangeable, 


(v) Repeat with individauls, sections of the class and the 
whole class. 


Lesson 23 


1, STRUCTURE 


THIS IS MY BOOK. THIS IS YOUR BOOK. 
THESE ARE OUR/YOUR|THEIR BOOKS. 


(a) Description 

“These” as a pronoun followed by “are ” followed by 
determiner (our/your/ their) followed by plural noun. (Sentence 
Pattern II). 


(b) Meaning 
than one of the things possessed 


(i) “Our” refers to more 
by more than one person, associated with the speaker. 


» refers to more than one thing possessed by 


(ii) “ Your 
rson being spoken to by the speaker. 


more than one pe 
(iii) “* Their” refers to more than one thing being possess- 

ed by more than one person. These objects are being mention- 

ed by the speaker. 

2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


“ Are” is pronounced with vowel sound No. 5. 

“ Our ” is pronounced with diphthong No. 16-+vowel sound 
No. 12. 

“Your” is pronounced with vowel sound No. 7: 

“Their” is pronounced with diphthong sound No. 19 as in 


“ chair.” 


2i PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 


Pupils of the classroom and the objects illustrated in the 


textbook. 


(b) Actions 

The teacher brings a 
his book on the table (i 
then puts his own book 
class and says: 


“This is my book.” 


pupil to his desk and asks him to a 
n Bengali if necessary). The teac A 
on the table, points to it, looks at t 


He then looks directly at the pupil, points to his book and says: 
“This is your book.” 


He then turns to the class, touches both books and says, look- 
ing at the class: 


“These are (my and your) our books,” 
As he says the word “ our” 


Pupil and points to the boo 
refers to the pupil's book a 


he indicates both to himself and the 
ks to show that the word “ books 
S well as the teacher's. 
Gi) He then draws a book on 

“ This is my book.” 
He draws another book and says to a pupil: 
ç “This is your book.” 
He then draws two more books and 
and girl above the book and says: 

“ This is John. This is his book. 


This is Mary. This is her book.” 
He Tepeats these Statements, Points to all four books drawn on 
the board and Says: 


the blackboard and says: 


puts the picture of a boy 


“These are our books.” 


“This is m 
He then holds all 


y book and this is your book.” 
four books in his hand, Tepeats the two sen- 
tences and Says: 


“These are Our books,” 


(C ry y) 


Gv) He brings three boys to the front, each holding a pen 
in his hand. He takes his own pen and says: 


“ What is this? It’s my pen.” 
He asks the question of each of the boys and each one replies: 
“Its my pen.” 
All the pens are put on the desk and he says to the four boys: 
“What are these?” 
and the boys reply: 
“They are our pens.” 
He repeats this with all the class, each member of the class 
asking the other: 
“What is this?” 
and receiving the answer: 
“It’s my pen.” 


(v) The teacher then groups the books on one side of his 
table and the pens on the other, and says, touching the pens 
as he does so, and pointing to the books: 

“These are our pens and those are.our books.” 
Each member of the group of boys standing by the table repeats 
this after him, touching the pens as he does so and pointing to 
the books as he does so. 


(vi) The teacher then says: 
“ Are these our pens?” 
and the group at the table with him say: 
“Yes, they are.” 
The teacher then says: 
“ Are these my pens? Ng 
and the group at the table answer: 
“No, they aren't. They are our pens.” 


(vii) The teacher brings new boys out to the front of the 
classroom each holding his book. The books are placed one by 
one upon his table and the teacher touches each one saying: 
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“ This is your book. This is your book. 
This is your book.” if 
He looks at each individual member straight in the eye as 
says: 
“This is your book.” a 
He then groups them together at one end of the table, stan A 
away from them and points to their books grouped together o 


the table. He then looks Straight at the group of students and 
says: 


“ These are your books.” 
He then asks them the question: 
“Are these your books? ” 
and they reply: 
“Yes, they are.” 
He then turns to the class, looks Straight at the class, points to 
the g 


roup of boys and then points to their books and says: 
“These are their books,” 


(viii) He the 
t. 


“These are their bags.” 


He then draws the Sketch of a girl o 
is a girl’s School), 


“This is her bag.” 
He points to another bag belonging to a boy and says: 
“This is his bag.” 
He makes the boy stand by the blackboard 
the girl. He then point 


n the board (or of a boy if it 
Points to an extra bag on the table and says: 


Lesson 24 


1. STRUCTURE 


THIS IS A PENCIL. 

IT’S ON THE TABLE. 
THIS IS A PEN. 

IT’S IN MY POCKET. 
THAT'S A CAT. 

IT’S UNDER YOUR DESK. 


(a) Description 
Pronoun (this/that) followed “is,” followed by P-Group 
(preposition + determiner +noun). (Sentence Pattern I). 


(b) Meaning 
“On” “in” “under” to indicate position. 


2 SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


The last vowel of the word “ under” is vowel sound No. 12, 
and the first vowel is No. 10. The word “ bicycle” is pronounc- 
ed with stress on the first syllable, which is diphthong No. 15, 
and the second syllable is /sikl/. But “cycle ” has diphthong 
No. 15, when it is used by itself. “ Pocket ” has stress on the 
first syllable; vowel No. 6 is used, and vowel No. 2 in the second 
syllable, not vowel sound No. 3, as Bengali speakers are apt to 


say. 


3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required. 
The objects in the text book or pictures of them. 


(b) Actions 


G) The teacher places a pencil on the table in front of him 
and says: 


“This is a pencil. It’s on the table.” 


He places a chair away from him, put a book on it, moves away 
from it and points to the book saying: 
“That’s a book. It’s on the chair.” 


The pupils may repeat after him either individually or in groups. 
The same demonstration is repeated with “in” and “ under. 
The teacher may use either “ my,” “your,” “his,” “her” of 
“their” to qualify the objects he is talking about. In the case 
of the word “cat” the teacher should draw one on a piece of 


paper and put it under his desk, supposing a live animal cannot 
be found. 


The teacher then asks the questions, answers them himself 
quickly and then asks the students to answer: 


Teacher: “Ts my pen on my desk?” 


Students: “No, it isn’t. Its in your pocket.” 


(ii) The teacher now draws a sketch 


of a bicycle on the 
board with a boy riding on it. 


He turns to the class and says: 
“Ts the boy on the bicycle? ” 
and the class answer: 


“Yes, he is. He is on the bicycle.” 


The teacher then either 


puts on a pair of glasses or pretends 
that he has glasses by means of a sketch and says: 


“Are my glasses on my nose?” 
and the students answer: 


“Yes, they are.” 


Gii) The use of “on” and “ in” and “under” should bë 
contrasted, e.g. “The book is on the box.” “The book is in 
the box.” “The book is under the box.” 


4. OTHER FEATURES 


sho 
Th 


Notice the dialogue between Subhas and Sushila which 


uld be done with several pairs of pupils from the classroom: 
€ response should be quick and spontaneous. 


Lesson 25 


1. STRUCTURE 
“WHERE JS ...... Ry 


(a) Description 
Question-word “ where” followed by “is” followed by 
noun or pronoun. 


(b) Meaning 
The word “where” used at the beginning of a sentence 
signals that the questioner is asking the position of a thing. 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 
“What” is pronounced with w and the vowel sound No. 6. 
The letter h is not pronounced. 


5 “ Where ” is pronounced with w and the diphthong No. 19. 
Notice again (as in the previous lesson) that the last vowel of 
the word “under” is vowel sound No. 12. 


3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 


Objects in the textbook. 


(b) Actions 
(i) The teacher begins by picking up a pen and saying: 
“What is this? What's this?” (see Lesson 14). 
He then says: 
“Its a pen.” (See Lessons 4 and 5). 
He should then put the pen under the table. He then says: 
“Ts the pen on the table?” (See Lessons 13 and 24). 
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-The teacher makes sure, of course, that the pen is not, in fact, 
.on the table and then replies to his own questions: 


“No, it isn’t.” (See Lesson 16). 
‘He then looks around the classroom, looks at the table, looks 
again at the class and says in a tone of surprise: — 

“Where is it?” 
‘He then points to it under the table and says: 

“ Its under the table.” 


He should repeat this mime two or three times. (Please 
note the constant revision of previous lessons in this particular 
‘sequence of sentences). Individual pupils can repeat after him 


and pairs of boys can conduct the dialogue with question and 
„answer, as under: — 


Question: “ What is this?” Answer: 
Question: “What’s this?” 
Question: “Where is it?” 


“It's a pen.” 
Answer: “It’s a pen.” 


Answer: “It’s on the table.” 


Lesson 26 


1. STRUCTURE 


Numbers 1—12 


(a) Description 

No set pattern is used here. 

(b) Meaning 

The ideas of one and more than one as occasion arises. 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


The vowel sound in the word “one” is vowel sound No. 
‘10, after w, ie. /wA T|. 


| 
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The vowel sound in the word “ four ” is vowel sound No. 7.. 

The vowel sound in the last syllable in “seven’ is not 
pronounced. 

The vowel sound in word “eight” is diphthong No. 13. 


The first syllable in “eleven” has vowel sound No. 2 and 
is not stressed. The second syllable, which is stressed, has. 
vowel sound No. 3. 


“ 


The vowel sound in the last syllable in “eleven” is not 


pronounced. 
3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or hings required 
Drawings on the board, numbered cards, and the pupils of 
the classroom. 


(b Actions 
(i) The teacher writes a number on the board and says: 
“What is this?” 
He answers himself: 
“It's a number.” 
He then gives numbers to each m 
piece of cardboard or chalked on their desks. 
equivalent numbers on the board up to 12 and gets the class to: 
reply: 
“My number is one,” 
Case may be. 


ember of the class, either on a: 
He writes the 


or, “ My number is two "—as the 


Gi) The teacher may then write number “1 ” on the board: 


and ask the question: 
“Ts this number one?” 
The pupils should then answer: 
te % Yes, it is.” f 
en writes No. “3” on the board and asks: 


“Is this number two?” 


Ce) 


and replies: 
“No, it’s not number two, it’s number three.” 
He then does simple sums on the board, e.g. 1+1 are 2, and 
says: 
“One and one are two.” 


4, OTHER FEATURES 


(i) The exercises are self-explanatory. The pattern for 


the addition sums should always be the same, e.g. two and onè 
are three, one and three are four. 


Gi) With numbers you have scope for a good rhythm drill. 
Ask the children to recite after you from 1—6. You beat out 
the time to the numbers so that you should have six beats for 
each of the words: one, two, three four, five and six. 


You then say the word “ seven ” quite clearly two or three 
times. You then ask the children to follow you saying: one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, but when you come to “ seven” 
you give only one beat as with numbers six, five and four. You 
know, of course, that “seven” has two syllables but in fact 
when said in a series with numbers 1—6 you get such a strong 
stress on the first syllable of “ seven ” that the second syllable 
is almost lost. This is of the essence of good English speaking. 


(iii) You now continue with eight, nine, ten. You say 
them separately so that the students realise that “ eight” has 
one syllable, “nine” has one syllable, and “ten” has one 
syllable. You then run through the numbers 1—10 beating 
time as you do so. You give only one beat for No. 7 so that 
by the time you get to “10” you have pronounced eleven 


syllables (7 has two syllables, not one like all the others), but 
only ten beats. 


(iv) You then say the word “eleven” on its own two or 
three times to show that it has three syllables, but you give only 
one beat each time you say it, because only one of those syllables 
is stressed, 
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(v) You then repeat from 1—11, beating out the time in 
each case. You will have eleven beats by the time you get to 
No. 11 but you will in fact have uttered 14 syllables. (One 
extra syllable for “7” unstressed, and two extra syllables for 
“11” unstressed). You then go through the numbers again up 
to twelve beating out the time on twelve occasions only. By 
the time you have finished you have twelve beats but fifteen 
syllables. Three of these syllables are unstressed. 


Lesson 27 


1. STRUCTURE 


I AM TOUCHING THE TABLE. 

YOU ARE TOUCHING THE TABLE. 

I AM/HE IS/SHE IS/TOUCHING THE TABLE. 
WHAT AM I DOING? 

WHAT IS HE/SHE DOING? 


(a) Description 

(i) Pronoun followed by personal pronoun (I, you, she, he) 
followed by “am,” “is,” or “ are,” followed by verb ending in 
ING followed by determiner (the) followed by noun. 


“what” followed by auxiliary verb 


(ii) Question-word 
‘ollowed by pronoun followed by 


Q amas is,” or “ are”) fi 
Verb in ING. 


4 


(b) Meaning 


< @ The present continuous tense, i.e. 
are,” together with verb form in ING to s 


Action going on now. 


“ am,” “ JSM and 
how continuous 


(ii) The question form normally used to ask what a person 
¥S doing now. 


(5619 
2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


“Tm,” “ You're,” “ He’s,” “She’s” are all weak forms for 
“J am,” “ You are,” “ He is,” “She is” respectively, and their 
4 . 
pronunciation has been discussed in previous lessons. 


Remember that “ Your” is pronounced with vowel sound 
No. 7, and “ You're” with diphthong No. 20 


3. PRESENTATION (The continuous tense of common action 


is presented here). 


(a) Persons and/or things required 
Pupils and objects of the classroom. 


(b) Actions 


(i) The teacher says what he is doing while the action 
is performed, e.g. while touching the table he says: 


“T am touching the table.” 


He does this three or four times with the verb “touch” and 
then with other verbs used in the text. 


(ii) Then he asks the pupils in turn to come to the front 
and perform the actions and make statements while he is per~ 
forming them. 


(iii) While the pupil performs the action, get the class 
to look at him and say: 
“You are touching the table.” 
or get the class to point to him and say: 


“ Manik (he) is touching the table.” 
or: 


“Reba (she) is pulling the desk.” etc. 
(iv) He then stands in front of the class, touches the table 
and says: 


“What am I doing?” 
(Before answering his own question, he 


` ing may have to explain in 
Bengali that this is the set form of question when one is inter“ 
ested in somebody else’s acti 


vity). 


(ey) 


He then answers himself: 


“You are touching the table. You're touching the table.” 
etc. The class should be able to answer tha question the next 
time the teacher asks it, and question and answer can again be 
done with individual members of the class or group members 
of the class. 


(v) The teacher now points to the various pictures in the 
book and asks the question: 


“What is he doing?” What's he doing? ” 


He answers the question himself. He then proceeds with indi- 
vidual members of the class and group members of the class 
until spontaneity is achieved. 


(vi) He then asks the pupils in turn to perform actions 
and ask questions for other pupils to answer. 


Lesson 28 


1. STRUCTURE 
Numbers 13—100 


(a) Description 
As in previous lesson. 


(b) Meaning 
As in previous lesson. 
2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


(i) Thirteen, fourteen and fifteen are all words with two 
equally stressed syllables. 
7 
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Gi) The vowel sound in “teen” is No. 1. 


” d 
Gii) The first vowel sound in “hundred” is No. 10, an 


the second sound is No. 12. The primary stress is on the first 
syllable. 


(iv) The “ty” sound of twenty, etc. should be No. 2. The 


Stress is on the first part of the number in each of these multi- 
ples of ten. 


3. PRESENTATION 


As in lesson 26. 


Lesson 29 


1. STRUCTURE 


TOUCH THE DESK. 
WRITE YOUR NAME ON THE BLACKBOARD. 


(a) Description 


Imperative of 


verb+noun and [or 
appropriate, 


P-Group where 
(b) Meaning 
This is the imperative form of the verb. 

2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


The vowel sound in “ touch” is No. 10. 


3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 
Students of the classroom. 


(b) Actions 


This could be a most active lesson, almost a game in fact 
with the teacher giving the orders and the class responding. 


(i) The teacher brings a bright pupil to the front of the 
class and gives him the command: 


“Touch the desk.” 


He then asks him to tell the class in English what he is doing. 
At first the teacher, with the help of appropriate gestures and 
actions helps him to carry out the command and to say: 


“I'm touching the desk.” 


(ii) He then gives the pupil random commands to touch 
different parts of the body and objects belonging to them, and 
make suitable statements. Thus they will realise the function 
of command. 


(iii) He then requires the students to carry out the other 
commands used in the text. 


(iv) At last a series of commands are given and the 
pupils carry them out. 


4. OTHER FEATURES 


(i) Notice the introduction of a polite formula here like 
“ please ” which either comes at the very beginning of a sentence 
or at the very end of it. Instead of saying, “ Stand up, please, 
you can say, “ Please stand up.” 


(ii) Notice the use of weak forms in the sequence of sen- 
tences which you can read from the book, e.g.: 


“ What's he doing?” 
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“ He’s reading.” 
“Is he reading? ” 
“ Yes, he is.” 

“Ts he writing? ” 
“No, he isn’t.” 


Lesson 30 


1. STRUCTURE 


THIS NUMBER IS HALF OF THIS NUMBER. 
THIS NUMBER IS A QUARTER OF THIS NUMBER. 


(a) Description 


Determiner + Noun + verb “to be” 


+ determiner + 
half/quarter of + noun. 


(Sentence Pattern TI). 
(b) Meaning 


Fractions of 4 and 4 


+ Showing numbers divisible by 2 and 
numbers divisible by 4 for Purposes of telli 
32) 


ng the time, (Lesson 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 
is pronounced with vowel sound No, 5, (and silent 
“g 


The first vowel sound in “ 


quarter ” 
and the second one is No. 12. 


is vowel sound No. 7 


In this lesson “ of” should be Pronounced in the strong 
form with vowel sound No. 6. (In other lessons the weak form 


will be introduced but not in this One). The “£” iç pronounced 
with a /v/ sound. 
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3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 
Pupils of the classroom and sketches on the blackboard. 


(b) Actions 
(i) The teacher writes the No. 10 on the board in figures 
and says: 3 
“ What is this? It's a number.” 
He then writes the No. 5 on the board and says: 
“ What is this? ” 
He answers himself: 
“ This is a number.” 
He then puts five over ten in the form of a fraction and says: 
“This number is half of this number.” 
He indicates the lower number and higher number as he speaks. 


(ii) He then draws an “equals” sign and divides 5 by 10 
to get one half. He repeats with these numbers again and then 
he does the same with numbers 3 and 6, 4 and 8, 6 and 12. He 
should then be able to point round the board at the four sums 
he has written and say: 

“Three is half of six. Four is half of eight.” 
“Six is half of twelve. Five is half of ten.” 
Pupils should repeat after him until they have obtained fluency. 
(iii) The teacher now draws a circle and divides one half 
of the circle from the other and shades in one half. He then 
draws another circle, divides it into four and shades in one 
quadrant. He then says to the class, pointing to the whole 
circle: 
“What is this? It’s a circle.” 

He then points to the shaded half of the circle and says: 
“This is half of the circle.” 

He then points to the shaded quarter of the circle and says: 


“This is a quarter of the circle.” 
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Gv) Now write number 12 on the board and number 3. 
Point to number 3 and say to the class: 
“Three is a quarter of twelve.” 7 
i ter on the 
ite the fraction three over twelve equals a quar 
eed Do the same with two and eight; and five and twenty. 
Repeat with individual pupils until fluency is achieved. 


4. OTHER FEATURES 


G) With the exercises the pupils can put the questions 
to one another or one row of pupils can put the questions to 
another row of pupils. 


(ii) Then those who put the questions can give the answers 


and those who gave the answers can ask the questions. 


Lesson 3] 


1. STRUCTURE 


I'M AT/NEAR My TABLE. 
YOU'RE AT/NEAR YOUR DESK, 
HE’S STANDING AT/NEAR THE DOOR. 


(a) Description 


Noun or pronoun-+verb “to be ”+P-Group, 


(b) Meaning 


Present continuous tense (see Lesson 28) with new P-Groups 
using “at” or “ near,” followed by noun or pronoun instead of 
“ony “in? of “ under” (see Lesson 24). “At” means very 


Close to the object following it. “Near” also means close to 
the object, but not so close as “at.” 
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2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


“Near” is pronounced with diphthong No. 18. 

“ At” is pronounced with vowel sound No. 4 in the strong 
form, The commoner weak form would be pronounced with 
vowel sound No. 12. 


3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 


Pupils of the classroom and pictures in the text, plus 
sketches on the board, and objects of the classroom. 


(b) Actions 
(i) The teacher demonstrates in the classroom: 
“This is my table. I’m at my table.” 
He then points to a pupil and says: 
“ That’s your desk. You're at your desk.” 


(ii) He refers to the book again, to the picture of Peter 
standing at the door and says: 
“That’s Peter. He is standing at the door.” 
He then asks a pupil to stand at the door, and says: 
“That's Peter ”—(or whatever name is applicable) 
“ He is standing at the door.” 
The teacher then repeats these phrases but this time substituting 
the word “near” for the word “at,” and in each case standing 
somewhat further away from the object than before. 
Thus, with regard to his table he stands to the side of it 
but quite near to it, points to it and says: 
“ That’s your desk. You're near your desk.” 
He then asks the pupil to stand near the door and make sure 
that he or she is standing further away from the door than the 
pupil who was first “at the door.” He then says, pointing to 
the pupil: ` 
“That’s Peter. He's standing near the door.” 
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Gv) The whole point of the lesson should be to show z 
difference, by actions with individual pupils and the teache 
himself, between “at” and “near.” For Purposes of the lesson, 
it is sufficient to distinguish “at” as being very close to the 
object and “near” as not so close as “ at.” 


(v) The teacher can follow his statement of these positions 

j a Wea Fh 

with imperative drills illustrating the difference between “at A 
and “near,” e.g.—“ Stand at the door.” “Stand near the door. 


(vi) Before the 
the teacher should ask four 


“Where is ed 


With clear instructions in Bengali, 
each pupil to stand first of all at 
desk. This will give good practice 


it should be possible to ask 
his desk and then near his 
to the questioners. 


Lesson 32 


1. STRUCTURE 
Telling the time, 


(a) Description 


Introductory satis followed by number, followed by 
“o'clock ” (Sentence Pattern VID. 


(b) Meaning 
The standard way of stating the time. 


2. SOUND DIFFICULTIES 


The “o” of “ o'clock ” should be Pronounced with vowel 
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sound No. 12. The vowel sound in “clock” is No. 6. The 
stress is on “ clock.” 


3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or things required 
A large clock face with movable hands. 


(b) Actions 
The teacher takes up his model clock and says to the 

class: — 

“ This is a clock. These are its hands.” 
He says, pointing to the long hand: (and the short). 

“This hand is long and this hand is short.” 
He then says: 

“ This is the long hand and this is the short hand.” 
He puts the short hand to the figure 3 and the long hand to 
figure 12. He then says: 

“The short hand is at 3 and the long hand is at 12.” 

“ It’s three o'clock.” 
He repeats with random numbers, each time showing that the 
long hand must be at 12 and that it is the figure which the short 
hand is pointing at that determines what the hour is. He can 
then ask the question : 

“What’s the time, please? ” 
and should already get correct answers from the class. He can 
repeat indefinitely with phrases like the following: 

“The short hand is at one and the long hand it at 

twelve. What’s the time, please?” 


“Its one o'clock.” 
4. OTHER FEATURES 


It should be possible now for the class to write out the 
answers to the exercises in cursive script using long sentences, 


e.g.: 
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“The short hand is at five and the long hand is at 
twelve. It is five o'clock.” 


Lesson 33 


1. STRUCTURE 


IT IS HALF PAST ONE. 
IT IS QUARTER PAST/TO THREE, 


(a) Description 
As for Lesson 32. 


(b) Meaning 


9. 7 again with introduc- 
" or “it's,” followed by pronouns half or quarter 
followed by structure word “ past/ to’ 


” followed by a number. 
2. SOUND 


“Minute” is Pronounced with Vowel No, 2 (/minit/). 
3. PRESENTATION 


(a) Persons and/or th 


ings required. 
As in previous lesson, 


(b) Actions 


(i) The teacher ta 


kes the clock 
one and the long hand 


» Puts the short hand at 
at 12 and Says: 
“It's one o'clock.” 
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(ii) Holding the clock firmly in front of him he pushes the 
long hand round to six, and says: 
“Tt is half-past one.” 
He writes on the board: “It is 1.30.” 
He then moves the short hand round to two, keeping the long 
hand at figure six, and says: 


“Tt is half-past two. It’s 2.30.” 


He does the same at random moving the short hand in each case 
and keeping the long hand at six. 

He repeats with individual members of the class until fluency 
is obtained. 


(iii) He now draws a circle on the board and fills in one 
quarter of it. He says: — 
“This is a quarter of the circle.” 
He then holds the clock in front of him again, puts the short 
hand at one and the long hand at twelve and says: — 
“It's one o'clock.” 


He then moves the long hand to No. 3 and says: — 
“Tt is a quarter past one. It's 1.15.” 


He then moves it to No. 6 and says: — 

“Tt is half-past one. It’s 1.30.” 
He then moves the hour hand to a position between 1 and 2 
and moves the long hand to No. 9 and then says: — 

“Tt is a quarter to two. It's 1.45.” 
He then repeats the expression: “It is a quarter to ” followed 
by the expression, “It is 3.45,” or the expression “it is a 
quarter past” followed by the expression “it is 3.15” with all 
the numbers of the clock face. 


(iv) The teacher should then draw the attention of the 
class to the diagram in the textbook showing “ past” belong- 
ing to the right half of the clock face and “to” belonging to 
the left side of the clock face. 
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3. OTHER FEATURES 


The students should repeat the exer 


cises using the long 
sentences. 


No, 1 /i:/—(‘long e’) 


Appendix 


Spelling of Fnglish Vowels and Diphthongs. 


REGULAR—green, these /di:z/ 
COMMON—mean, field, receive /ri'si:v/ 
police [pa'li:s/ 

EXCEPTIONAL—key, quay, people 
/pi:pl/ 


No. 2 /i/—(‘short i and y) REGULAR—sit, city /siti/ 


No. 3 /e/—(‘short e) 


No. 4 /z/—(‘short a) 


MANY WEAKLY STRESSED 
PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES—become 
[bi'kam/, remain /ri'mein| explain [iks' 
plein/, examine /ig'za:min/ village /vilid3/ 
private [praivit/, delicate /delikit/, good- 
ness /gudnis/ 

INFLECTED FORMS: horses /ho:siz/, 
carried /kerid/ 
EXCEPTIONAL—busy /bizi/, business 
[biznis/, build, pretty /priti/, lettuce /letis/, 
minute (noun) /minit/, women /wimin/, 
Sunday /sandi/ and other days of the 
week, England /ingland/ English JingliS/, 
foreign /forin/ 
REGULAR-bed, send 
COMMON—head, heaven /hevn/ 
EXCEPTIONAL—friend /frend/, says 
|sez/ said |sed/, any /eni/, many /meni/, 
ate /et/, bury, Thames /temz/ 


REGULAR — back 
EXCEPTIONAL—plait /plet/, plaid 
[pled], have /hev/, tade [bed] or 'beid/ 


No. 5 /a:/— 


No, 6 /2/—('short o) 


No, 7 /9:/— 


No. 8 /u/—(‘short u) 


( ii ) 
REGULAR—far /fa:/, arm /a:m/; 
BEFORE SILENT 1—half, calf 
COMMON-staff, class, after /a:fta/ 
fast, dance, bath 
FOREIGN WORDS: barrage [bera:3/, 
drama /dra:mə/, tomato /ta'ma:tou/, 
vase /va:z/ 

Note: aunt /a:nt/, draught /dra:ft/, 
laugh /la:f/, father /fa:da/, rather, 
example /ig'za:mpl/, heart /ha:t/, hearth 
/ha:0/, clerk /Kla:k/, Derby, /da:bi/, 
sergeant /sa:d3ent/ 
REGULAR—hot, off /af/, cost /kost/, 
cloth /klo0/, often / ofn/ 
COMMON—what /wət/, quality 
/kwoliti/, false, halt 
EXCEPTIONAL : shone /fon/, gone 
/gon/ becausee [bi'koz/, cauliflower 
/koliflaua/, laurel [Ioral/, cough /kof/, 
trough [trof], knowledge /nolid3/, yacht 
/j9t/, Gloucester /glosta/ 
REGULAR—saw, lawn, sauce /so:s/, 
fault /f5:1t/, nor /n9:/, sort /so:t/ 
COMMON—more /mo:/, board [bo:d/, 
Sour [f>:], (a and final 1) fall, (a and 
silent 1) talk, walk /wo:k/, (w and ar) 
war /wo:/ warm [w9:m], quarter /kwo:t?/ 
EXCEPTIONAL—broad [bro:d/, 
water /wo:ta/, door /do:/, floor. 
Some speakers use a dipthong /9/ut2 
Pronuncing words with ore, oar, and 
oor but /3:/ is now more common. 
REGULAR—put, bull, 
by k) book ( onl 
/spu:k/) 


(oo followed 
y exception spoook 


No. 9 /u:/—(‘long u) 


(Bi 


also single words : foot /fut/, good 
/gud/, həd and—hood /hud/, stood 
/stud/, wood /wud/, wool /wul/, broom 


- /brum/, groom /grum/, room /rum/, 


soot /sut/ Some pronunce the last four 
words with /u:/ 

Note : bosom /buzam/, bouquet /bukei/, 
wolf /wulf/, woman /wumen/ courier 
/kuria', Worcester j/wusta/, would, 
should, could /wud/, /Sud/, /kud/ 
worsted /wustid/ 

REGULAR—1wule, blue, tube /tju:b/, 
feud /fju:d/ new /nju:/, fruit /frust/ 
The sound /j/ is inserted before /u:/ 
except after /t{/, /d3/,/r/, or after 
a consonant preceding /1/; usage 
however varies after /s/, /z/ and /0/, 
but it is preferrable to insert the /j/ 
in these cases. 

COMMON-—food, soup, group, through, 
you, youth, route, wound, routine /ru:'ti:n/ 
Note : do /du:/, to /tu:/, who /hu:/, 
whom /hu:m/, whose /hu:z/, lose /lu:z/, 
move /mu:v/, prove /pru:v/, tomb [tu:m/, 
beauty /bju:ti/, shoe /Su:/, canoe 
/ka'nu:/, manoeuvre /mə'nu:və/ 


No. 10 /a/—(short u) REGULAR—hut, cut, mutton /mAtn/ 


MANY WORDS WITH o and ou 
pronounced as IE 

among, come, comfort/kamfta/, company 
/kampani/, compass, constable, done, 
dozen, front, honey, money, month, none, 
ore, once, some, son, ton, tongue, won, 
wonder, worry, /wari/, nothing, colour. 
cover /kAve/, govern, love, brother, 


No. 11 /2:/— 


No. 12 /ə/ 


ou: 


(Cite )) 


mother, smother, twopence /tApans/, 
brough /bara/, thorough /@ara/ 


courage /karid3/, country, cousin. couple 
double, enough /i'naf/, flourish, hiccough 
[hikap/, nourish, rough, southern /saden/ 
touch, tough, trouble, young /jan/ 
EXCEPTIONAL—does /daz/, blood, 
flood 


REGULAR—fir, fur, fern, bird, burn, 
myrtle shirt, her, (ear and consonant) 
earn, earth, (wor and consonant) work 
(but worn from wear is /wo:n/ and 
worry is /wari/) 

A FEW WORDS IN—our: journey 
adjourn, journal ; courtesy and courteous 
are now frequently heard as /ke:tisi/ 
and /ka:tjas/ in place of older [ko:tisi/ 
and /ko:tjas/ 
EXCEPTIONAL—attorney /ə'tə:ni/, 
connoisseur /koni'sa:/, colonel (the 
only word having this sound without 
an r in the spelling /ka:n1/ 

This vowel occurs only in unstressed 
positions, Spellings of [al : 

a: about, breakfast /brekfast/, gentleman 
/d3entlman/ , sofa /soufa/ china /tfaina/ 
ar: forwerd [fo:wəd|, particular /p2" 
tikjulə/ collar /kələ/ 

e: pavement /peivmant/ 

er: better /beta/, manner /mena/ 

i: horrible /horabl/, possible [pasebl/ 
o: method /meQed/, Europe /juerep/ 
or: effort /efat/, doctor /dokt2/ 

oar: cupboard / kabəd/ 

our: colour /kal2/ 


( v) 


ough: borough /bara/ 
u: column /kolem/ 
ure: nature /neitfa/ 
ou: famous /feimas/ 
re: centre /senta/ 
No. 13 /ei/—(‘long a) REGULAR—name, rain, day 
A FEW WORDS: weigh, eight, vein, 
great, steak 
EXCEPTIONAL—bass_ (in music) 
/beis/, but the fishis /bes/, gaol /d3eil/ 
gauge /geid3/, halfpenny /heipni/ 
—(‘long o’) REGULAR—29, toe, roll, loaf (eau of 
French origin) bureau /bjua'rou/ 
COMMON-—grow, own 
A FEW WORDS (with ou): dough 
/dou/, mouldy, poultry, poultice 
/poultis/, shoulder, soul, though /dou/ 
EXCEPTIONAL—oh Jou/ brooch 
Á /broutj/, mauve [mouv/, sew /sou/ 
No. 15 /ai/ — (long i and y’) REGULAR: bite, eight, try, fly, 
tied, tries, cried 
SINGLE WORDS: (in ei) height, 
sleight /slai./, eider ; either, neither which 
are also heard as /i:28/, /ni:da/ 
EX(EPTIONAL—tbuy, eye, aisle, choir 
/kwaia/ 
COMMON —loud, found, cow, brown, 


No. 14 /ou/ 


No. 1 

o. 16 /au/ (with ough) : bough, plough, drought 
/draut/ 

No. 17 /oi/ REGULAR—ail, boy, buoy /boi/ 


REGULAR— peer, steer 

SOME WORDS—hear, clear; here, 
mere; pier; idea Jai'dia/, real [rial] Ian 
Jian/, weir [wiə/ wierd /wied/ 


- No. 18 /ia/ 


No, 19 /se/ 


No. 20 /ua/ 


( vi ) 


REGULAR—hair /hea/, chair 
COMMON —tear, /bea/, where /wea/, 
there, their /Sea/, heir /ea/, scarce 
/skeas/, aero /eerou/ aerodrom |eə;e- 
droum/, hare, care. 

COMMON—sure j§ua/, poor /puə/, 
during /djuerin/ gourd /guad/, pour 
/jua/,asa variant of /jo:/ tour /tua/ 
This diphthong is also heard when the 
suffix-er is added to words ending in 
/u:/ asa variant, doer /due/, /du:2/, 


fewer /fjua/, /fju:a/, bluer /blue/, 
[blu:a/ 


Note—The mark! before a syllable indicates itis stressed. The first 
syllable where stressed is not marked, 


